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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Owr1ne to the concentration of the American correspondents 
of English newspapers in one small corner of the United 
States, and their consequent contact with but 

_—_ Wrong n infinitesimal fraction of that huge com- 
ce oy | penne : : 
munity, it is impossible for them to see it 

steadily and see it whole. It is, therefore, out of the question 
that they should keep their home readers effectively posted 
in American affairs; and, as a matter of fact, few of them 
attempt to do more than reflect the prevailing sentiments 
and prejudices of the Press in the two or three States of 
the Union in which they move and live and have their 
being. It may be that these local journals faithfully express 
public opinion in Eastern cities, but they in no way 
represent the views of the other publics in the great 
Republic. To know what New York, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia think and feel on this, that, or the other issue 
affords no clue to the thoughts and feelings of Iowa, Indiana, 
Illinois, and the rest of the mighty Middle West which 
nowadays makes and unmakes Governments, and thereby 
controls American policy. The Eastern cities, be it remem- 
bered, are almost as ignorant of the vast American hinterland 
as we are—a New Yorker cannot, any more than a Bostonian 
or a Philadelphian, conceive that anything that happens 
elsewhere really matters, or that any other opinion can 
count. And as Easterners are so completely, and con- 
temptuously, out of touch with the real rulers of their 
country, it is disastrous to Anglo-American relations that 
we on this side of the Atlantic should only be allowed to 
have a second-hand and uninstructed impression of Middle 
Western aspirations and ambitions. To make matters 
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worse, our instructors are expected to play up to “the 
Anglo-American legend” embodied in a phrase that is 
suspect from the Atlantic to the Pacific, namely, “‘ Hands 
Across the Sea,” as covering “‘ British Propaganda” which is 
a popular bugbear. The net result of the present organiza- 
tion of news-gathering is that for all the “ community of 
language” there is no nation in the world of whom the 
stay-at-home British public is more ignorant than the 
United States. Nor are those distinguished tourists any 
better informed who cross the ocean with letters of intro- 
duction, and enjoy a delightful round of hospitality among 
the most hospitable people in the world—to the well- 
accredited. Whether statesmen or financiers engaged on 
international business or private travellers out for “‘ a good 
time,” they return as ignorant of real America as they 
went, having exclusively frequented select coteries in the 
extreme East. Indeed, they are rather more so, as they 
now think they know something, “ having been there,” 
whereas previously they may have known that they knew 
nothing. We do not pretend to be able to suggest any 
remedy for the disease, but it is something to diagnose the 
condition. Once we appreciate that New York is not 
the United States, but its glorified Liverpool, and that 
Liverpool knows as much, but no more, of Europe as New 
York of the United States as a whole, we shall discount 
the stream of misinformation that submerges our Press 
from Manhattan Island, and possibly be spared the dis- 
agreeable surprises that are periodically sprung upon our 
noble but unsuspicious selves by some development of 
American policy of which the train had long been laid, but 
of which we were kept in the dark by enthusiastic editors 
in London of the “blood is thicker than water” school, 
and eager correspondents across the Atlantic. These, 
whether they like it or not, whether they be wiser 
than they build, are constrained to justify the amiable 
platitudes that adorn London leading articles, and decorate 
the perorations of Responsible Statesmen speaking at the 
dinners of the Pilgrims’ Club, at luncheons of the English- 
Speaking Union, or Tea Parties at the Sulgrave Institute. 
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Ir anything could cure the self-complacency of our Anglo- 
American mentors, it would be the tone and substance of 

President Coolidge’s last Message to Congress, 
Tie Felts which has fluttered not a few dovecotes on 
this side of the Atlantic. Not that it contained anything 
to surprise any conscientious student of American affairs 
who tries to see things as they really are, and not as he 
would have them be. It was the inevitable sequel of the 
“Big Navy” campaign that has been waged across the 
Atlantic ever since the Washington “‘ Disarmament ” Con- 
ference of 1921. As this movement was derided by the 
minute public from whom “ Special Correspondents ” draw 
their inspiration, it was belittled in their cablegrams—as 
the negligible “‘ stunt” of Wild Men in the Woolly West— 
and completely ignored editorially. The American public— 
using that word in its larger and more comprehensive sense 
—were deliberately inflamed by the mendacious version of 
the Washington Conference circulated by the Steel Interests 
behind the Big Navy Campaign. According to this fantastic 
fable, that Conference was a crafty British trap into which 
an ingenuous Washington Administration was lured in order 
that the United States might be robbed of the lawful 
sovereignty of the seas that was hers by virtue of her 
capacity to outbuild any other Power or combination of 
Powers. The American public, who will swallow anything, 
were likewise told that these same British machinations 
had been completely successful as they had persuaded 
American statesmen to consent to scrap the mightiest 
armada the world had ever seen, then under construction 
in American yards, embodying all the “ gadgets” of the 
Great War, and which when completed would be able to 
blow the British Grand Fleet sky-high before the latter 
could get in a single shot. In other words, the command 
of the sea was a gift for the United States in the autumn 
of 1921, and but for “‘ insidious British propaganda ” acting 
on the weak-minded Secretary of State, the Stars and 
Stripes would now be bossing the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
and Great Britain and Japan would have been wiped off 
the map. 
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Ir may be flattering to the amour-propre of British Statesmen 
to be credited abroad with an astuteness of which we at 

? home detect few traces, and from which we 
Impossible seemingly derive small benefit, but this repu- 
tation has its drawbacks when it is used to poison the wells 
of public opinion in the United States, to inculcate suspicion 
of every British action, and ultimately aversion from the 
British people and hostility to the British Empire. In truth 
the Americans, however individually likeable, are becoming 
impossible to deal with politically, especially by ourselves, 
If the British Government declined any invitation from 
an American President to attend any conference on any 
topic, we should be denounced from New York to San 
Francisco as a collection of curmudgeons. If, on the other 
hand, they accept, attend, and swallow the entire programme 
on the American agenda, they are subsequently held up to 
popular odium for having manceuvred an innocent Adminis- 
tration into the surrender of the command of the sea! 
If, again, the British Government at a Conference held in 
Europe on the initiative of another President produces a 
carefully considered programme with the single idea of 
reducing naval expenditure, which was understood to be 
that President’s objective, it is indignantly and even offen- 
sively rejected by the American delegation on the instruc- 
tions from home and under pressure of steel magnates, and 
this country is indicted before Congress as the obstructor 
of beneficent and pacific American purposes. The long 
and short of it is that Great Britain can do nothing right 
in American eyes, and the sooner we leave off trying to 
oblige the disobliging and placating the implacable, the 
better for both countries. Our one capital mistake, arising 
from political and journalistic ignorance of the American 
atmosphere, has been to seek opportunities of co-operating 
with a nation whose politicians (however it may be with 
the People) prefer to do the other thing, and who only exploit 
our complaisance to our detriment. We should be much 
better off minus these wretched conferences, which only 
provoke misunderstanding and embitterment. 
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Tot Washington Conference was a disaster to British 
interests, and we have paid through the nose, and are still 
. paying dearly for the folly of attending it. 

| Serer The abandonment of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance was a blunder of the first water. 

It cost us a loyal Ally (and almost a friendship) who was 
invaluable to Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. 
The consequences of that chef dceuvre of folly have been 
writ large throughout the Far East ever since, and are felt 
all over the Pacific. They hit us in the eye in China. Their 
cost to British trade has been incalculable, and we are far 
from the end of the chapter. The British people were never 
consulted on this imbecility any more than the Japanese, 
to whom the Alliance was as popular as it was with us. 
It was abandoned by statesmen who talk so much that they 
give themselves no time to think in deference to supposed 
“‘ American susceptibilities,’ though no American Govern- 
ment ever condescends to consider British interests, still 
less British susceptibilities. It was our contribution to 
the Washington Conference, the brunt of which thus fell 
on us, because whereas we lost something irreplaceable, the 
Americans merely scrapped some monstrous battleships 
which not a few of their shrewdest experts regarded as a 
liability rather than an asset. They had been hastily 
designed and hastily constructed in the excitement and 
stress of the war, and were far from embodying its latest 
lessons. They were an anxiety to the Navy Department 
until some genius conceived the bright idea of a ‘‘ Disarma- 
ment ” Conference that would kill several birds with one 
stone: (1) it would redound to the glory of a Republican 
Administration ; (2) it would spike the guns of Democratic 
Pacifists and appeal to all High-brows and Internationalists ; 
(3) it would enable the Washington Government to get 
rid of an unwieldy collection of white elephants as a beau 
geste, without the necessity of disclosing to the American 
people what an indifferent investment had been made. 
President Coolidge, we should remember, is the Leader of 
his Party as well as President of the Republic, and it was 
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presumably in the former capacity that he spoke when he 
informed Congress :— 


‘We have one treaty secured by an unprecedented 
attitude of generosity on our part for a limitation of 
naval armament. After most careful preparation, 
extending over months, we recently made every effort 
to secure a three-Power treaty to the same end. We 
were granted much co-operation by Japan, but we 
were unable to come to an agreement with Great 
Britain.” 


ENGLISH experts have always been too loyal (mistakenly 
as we think) to their opposite numbers in U.S.A. to explain 

the true inwardness of the “ magnanimity ” 
es an of the Washington Conference. They had 

no wish to give away the Navy Department. 
But there should be some reciprocity in such matters, and 
where there is none we should not remain silent and allow 
our character to be taken away as part of a propaganda to 
stampede a great inland population into naval megalomania. 
President Coolidge’s Message made it plain to all whom it 
concerns that he is an advocate and apostle of “ bloated 
armaments,” and his attitude goes so far to explain the 
recent fiasco at Geneva that there is no need to saddle 
Great Britain with that responsibility as is now done in 
terms by the Chief Executive, though here again he was 
presumably voicing the views of the Republican Leader, 
who considers any stick good enough to beat an unpopular 
dog with a few months from the Presidential election—rather 
than the deliberate judgment of the Head of the State. 
The usual minimizers instantly set to work to explain that 
the President did not mean what he said—in fact, that he 
meant the exact opposite, being above all else an Economist, 
and that nothing was farther from his thoughts than to 
emulate Kaiser Wilhelm with a grandiose naval shipbuilding 
programme. In corroboration of their contention, mini- 
mizers quoted sporadic observations from almost the only 
newspapers in U.S.A. of which the British public are allowed 
to know the existence. These, needless to say, are published 
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on Manhattan Island. As usual the minimizers were 
wrong. Within a very few days of the Message, to which 
we take no exception beyond its allusion to the Washington 
and Geneva Conferences and its gratuitous reflections on 
Great Britain, there were positive and precise rumours of 
@ new and stupendous scheme. Once again the minimizers 
manifested with the assertion that this was “‘ unauthorized 
and “ unofficial,’ being but a ballon dessai issued by the 
“Big Navy” Party—the Steel Magnates—who thus regis- 
tered their failure to capture the President. Again were 
the minimizers wrong, but before this was demonstrated 
they had produced a sufficient impression on this side of the 
Atlantic to provoke leading Liberal journals (in whose eyes 
it is almost as difficult for an American Government to 
err, as it is for a “ Tory’’ Government to do otherwise) to 
explain how “unthinkable” it was that the peace-loving 
head of the United States, the International leader of the 
Limitation of Navies movement, the ardent Economist, 
should deal this shattering blow at his own noble ideals and 
lofty aspirations by embarking on a vast shipbuilding 
programme, etc. 


ALL this proved beside the mark. Whether as convert or 
captive the President officially placed himself at the head 
of the Big Navy Movement by the Presenta- 
tion of a Bill to Congress surpassing the 
demands and even the dreams of the enthu- 
siasts of the Steel World. According to a leading article 
in The Times (December 17th), which had taken a day to 
digest the news from Washington before pronouncing an 
opinion upon it, the Secretary of the Navy, on behalf of 
the President, seeks authorization for the construction of 
“twenty-five 10,000-ton cruisers, nine destroyer leaders, 
thirty-two submarines, and five aircraft-carriers. The total 
expenditure that the execution of such a programme would 
require is estimated at about £200,000,000.” But Lord 
Rothermere, in a cabled article to the Sunday Pictorial 
(December 18th), written from New York and presumably in 
the light of the very latest inside information, estimates the 
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total cost of the full Coolidge programme at nearly treble 
the figure of The Times. He tells us: 


“In his address to Congress a few days ago the 
President—whose influence in such matters far exceeds 
that of any British Premier—strongly urged the Ameri- 
can Legislature to enlarge that country’s fleet. He 
has given his approval to a huge shipbuilding programme 
to extend over twenty years, providing for a total 
expenditure in that period of about 580 million pounds. 
Immediate steps are to be taken to build twenty-five 
new cruisers of 10,000 tons—in which class of ship 
our own totals twelve—together with nine destroyer 
leaders, thirty-two submarines, and five aircraft- 
carriers. Since the German Naval Law of 1897, no 
such programme of marine armaments has been launched 
during a time of peace.” 


Ir cannot be said that Kaiser Coolidge’s Christmas Box to 
the civilized world (whether its eventual cost to the American 
, taxpayer will be such a mere bagatelle as 
ee ‘ £200,000,000 or the more imposing figure 
oolidge’s ‘ s A 
Christmas Box Mentioned by Lord Rothermere in his tren- 
chant article) was particularly popular or 
welcome, though cynics could not repress their amusement 
at this grotesque anti-climax to all the lectures, sermons, 
and exhortations addressed to our wicked old world by 
the moralists of the immaculate New World. These never 
weary of denouncing European armaments as evidence of 
“Imperialism,” ‘“‘ Chauvinism,” ‘“ Jingoism,” and every 
other “ism” that is anathema to virtuous American poli- 
ticians and journalists when manifested by other nations, 
even when, as in the case of Republican France, security 
is their obvious and exclusive prepossession. The Times 
rightly dismisses the suggestion that the Coolidge Pro- 
gramme is merely “ bluff.” 


“It would, indeed, be highly imprudent to minimize 
the significance of this great programme of Naval 
expansion. When the President of the United States 
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and his Executive lay proposals of such magnitude 
before Congress, no one can imagine that this is not 
intended as a step of the highest importance for the 
future of the United States. In the eyes of the world, 
the American Government is now definitely committed 
to the idea of a big Navy; forces have been set in 
motion that in the end may possibly secure for the 
United States a Navy bigger than any other, or even 
than all the others combined. It is true that this is 
a step in the opposite direction from the disarmament 
of which so much has been heard during the year. 
It sets the attitude of the American Government to 
disarmament proposals in an entirely new light. But 
since the step has now been definitely taken, it will 
undoubtedly be regarded seriously, and all its possible 
consequences will be carefully weighed.” 


After emphasizing the tax that the addition of these 
seventy-one vessels will involve on American resources in 
the shape of shipyards, naval stations, trained personnel, 
etc., The Times observes : 


““The outside world which can detect in the present 
condition of the world no possible menace to the 
security or the prosperity of a great continental Power, 
far removed by ocean distances from any conceivable 
attacking force, simply cannot understand for the 
moment the object of this new and astonishing American 
naval effort. Here in this country we are acutely 
sensitive to the opportunities and dangers of the sea. 
As an Island power, the centre of an Empire scattered 
amid the oceans, we are perpetually aware of our own 
naval needs, which have now been restricted, as far 
as may be, on a very careful calculation of the possi- 
bilities and probabilities of the near future.” 


We had faithfully carried out the terms of the Washington 
Agreement, and “the extent to which we have scrapped 
warships since the war is hardly realized even in our country. 
We were prepared to delay even a minimum replacement. 
To demonstrate our unwillingness to engage in any kind 
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of naval competition with America or Japan, the two Powers 
who might conceivably be our rivals at sea, the Government 
declared on November 17th that the construction of two of 
the cruisers provided for in the Estimates for next year 
would be postponed.”’ On the other hand, the Government 
of the United States, despite Mr. Coolidge’s depreciatory 
reference to the ‘‘ Old World competition in armaments,” 
is now, in the words of The Times leader: “ definitely 
embarked on an armaments programme that is in fact 
competitive, is by implication provocative, and—to judge 
by a number of hints, pointers, and allusions—is at least 
designed partly with the object of making a strong impression 
on British opinion.” 


WE have steadily urged the futility of attempting to make 
political agreements with the United States, whether at 
: International Conferences or elsewhere, which 
oo usually end in smoke, and in any event leave 
a disagreeable taste in the mouth. It is 

perfectly idle to try to limit the navy of a nation that is 
rich enough to gratify any naval megalomania and deems 
it worth while to do so, as is clearly the case with the 
Americans. Ever since the Great War—of which they had 
but a very small taste—left them incomparably wealthier 
and more powerful than other nations, they have itched 
to boss the world, and are not content to boss it only in 
money. There is, therefore, only one possible line for other 
Sea-powers such as ourselves, to whom a navy is a sheer 
necessity, and not a wanton luxury, to adopt towards the 
Americans. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake build whatever battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, aircraft-carriers, you 
please, and leave us to do likewise, but do let us agree to 
abandon the practice of giving ourselves virtuous airs and 
admonishing each other from the standpoint of ethical 
superiority. We are all miserable sinners.” There is one 
aspect of this affair that is more agreeable to Americans 
than to Britons. It was announced the other day that 
a British Government had just paid another half-yearly 
instalment of our annual American tribute, approximately 
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£18,000,000, i.e. £36,000,000 per annum, or rather more 
than 6d. in the £ income tax on individual Britons. Taking 
Lord Rothermere’s estimate of the ultimate cost of Kaiser 
Coolidge’s Navy at £580,000,000, it will be noticed that 
our American tribute comfortably covers the interest on 
this capital sum, leaving a margin for sinking funds. When 
the incidence of this arrangement has sunk into the minds 
of “the stupid British,’ the transaction to which they were 
committed by Coalition politicians in two Governments will 
smile on them even less than now. Especially as a generation 
grows up that may take the view that it was so inept of 
British statesmen to allow President Wilson to waive all 
our claim for war costs against Germany without bringing 
our American debt into the account, as to be scarcely sane, 
and that it is not tolerable that advantage should be taken 
of that insanity to saddle the British taxpayer with the 
huge cost of the razor that may be intended for the cutting 
of his own throat. This feeling will be accentuated by 
observing the diametrically different attitude adopted by 
defaulting American debtors to British creditors. We 
foresee a revision of Anglo-American relations that may 
lead to improvement as illusions peter out, and our political 
and financial mandarins, to say nothing of our journalists, 
are constrained by public opinion to preserve an erect 
posture even when the American Eagle screams. 


THE portentous programme to which Congress is about to 
be asked to assent, and will doubtless do so, is predestined 
to exercise immense influence on World Policy, 


five Foster and cannot fail to effect a drastic revision of 
Policy values and an overhauling of international 


relations. As The Times points out in the 

same leading article, such a Navy “is anything but a toy; 
it is an instrument of policy ” that will compel ‘“ questions 
about the purpose of this naval expansion” to be asked 
more persistently than ever.’ It is complained that “ no 
clear and authoritative exposition has yet been given of the 
exact naval requirements of the United States. During the 
Geneva Conference the British delegation explained our own 
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naval needs very frankly and fully in the hope of eliciting 
from the American delegation a corresponding statement, 
No such statement was made. It remains to be seen whether 
any comprehensive explanation will be given in the course 
of the Congress debates, or whether an appeal to what is 
called “the ambitious mood” of Congress will suffice, and 
‘the naval education of the electorate be postponed till a later 
period.”’ The inquiry of The Times is not, however, difficult 
to answer. The key to the American naval enigma is not 
far to seek. It is a “ prestige” Navy that the American 
people feel they can well afford, that certain all-powerful 
industrial interests are bent on building, and that keenly 
appeals to the Washington political world for a variety of 
reasons. That is the vital difference between American Sea- 
power and British Sea-power, as it was between German 
Sea-power and our own. Ours is not a “ prestige,” but a 
bread-and-butter Navy, without which the scattered British 
Empire would collapse and the British people starve. But 
if the American Navy vanished into thin air, the vitals of 
the United States would be intact and the vast majority of 
Americans unaffected in any material manner. 


THERE is no harm in a “ prestige’? Navy so long as its 
control remains in prudent hands, but when Mailed Fists 
are in the ascendant, as in 1909-14, it 
becomes a constant danger to other Powers. 
The new American Navy will doubtless start as a pro- 
fessed instrument of peace—they all do—but with a people 
so easily excited, with politicians and newspapers always 
ready to arouse their worst passions, who are also s0 
practical and worshippers of positive results, there is 
every likelihood that in the years to come the American 
Navy will be as menacing to civilization as the Kaiser’s 
relatively inferior fleet. With so many Big Bill Thompsons 
knocking about inland, and with so much inflammable 
material around, the world must look out for squalls, 
especially in this country, as ‘“‘ To Hell with England ” may 
become a more popular slogan than ever. Apart from the 
‘hostile elements, which are certainly not diminishing as the 
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years roll by, the strictly practical Americans, having put 
up the necessary dollars for this “instrument of policy,” 
will expect it to justify its cost by “doing something 
big.” Americans can hardly be surprised in view of their 
traditional attitude towards Japan, that Kaiser Coolidge 
should have ‘“‘a bad Press” in Tokio. Thus the Asahi 
contrasts this ‘“‘ monstrous plan” with Great Britain’s 
reduction, and can only ascribe it to “ armament interests ” ; 
while the Kokumin describes the Geneva Naval Conference 
as “a trick played on Great Britain and Japan to prepare 
the way for the present ambitious programme of the United 
States.” If there be any British statesmanship worthy of 
the name, we should utilize the present juncture by an 
endeavour to restore those relations with Japan that were 
so gratuitously abandoned seven years ago. We should 
make it our business to convince the Japanese that any 
British development there may be at Singapore can in no 
conceivable circumstances envisage Japan, with whom our 
community of interests in the Far East so immensely out- 
weighs any possible differences. 


Our public men are never so happy as when pronouncing 
some conflict “‘ unthinkable.” Few of them can open their 
“Unthinkable” mouths at the moment without applying their 

favourite adjective to an Anglo-American 
war. We sincerely hope they may be justified by the event 
(though their reputation as seers stands low, as they applied 
that identical phrase to an Anglo-German war prior to 
August 1914), but we never hear that familiar word from the 
lips of any American who counts in America. We should 
all do whatever lies in our power to make it “ unthinkable,” 
and few developments would contribute more to that end 
than an agreement with Japan that each nation shall regard 
the other as “ unthinkable” qua enemy. The next thing 
would be for the denizens of Downing Street to abandon 
the pernicious and perilous practice of crawling about the 
White House. Then the Governor of the Bank of England 
might usefully suspend those pious pilgrimages to the 
Federal Reserve Board of New York that have reduced 
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Lombard Street to the position of “a Foreign Correspon- 
dent”? of Wall Street, while the London money market ig 
the convenience of the New York Money Power. The 
United States only shot ahead, according to American 
historians, when she proclaimed her independence of Great 
Britain. We shall do no good nor get anywhere until we 
take a leaf out of her book and proclaim British independence 
of American politicians, financiers, and industrialists. The 
sign of our emancipation would be the imposition of a toll 
on American manufactured goods now flooding the British 
market, coupled with the adoption of a constructive policy 
of Imperial Preference that would consolidate the British 
Dominions into a mighty Power whom none would try to 
bully, though many would seek to conciliate. But a manly, 
straightforward, patriotic policy demands statesmen such 
as we seem to lack when they are most needed. We have 
not a few clever and pushful politicians, and not a few well- 
meaning ones, but the cleverness and push are usually 
concentrated on puny or personal objects, and the well- 
meaners have not the aggressiveness necessary to give 
effect to their unimpeachable intentions. The New Year 
offers a wonderful opening for any “live”? Englishman big 
enough to seize it. Whereis he? Echo answers “ Where ?” 


Toat American diplomats serving a grateful Republic 
abroad have no easy row to hoe may be gathered from a 
7 slashing attack on them in the House of 
oo Representatives. It proceeded, not as might 
be supposed, from some “‘ hayseed ”’ politician 
of the Far West, but from a representative of the cultivated 
city of Boston. Mr. Gallivan was the orator of the occasion, 
and he thus lamented the good old days. 


“* Gone are the days of shirt-sleeves diplomacy, rough 
and resolute, but productive of results, and in its place 


America has a shirt-tail diplomacy, suave, servile, — 
socially serviceable abroad, nationally noxious at home, | 


that crooks the pregnant hinges of the knee in alien 
courts, and shows the abashed American the door.” 
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Although our testimony may be suspect, because British, 
this is anything but the impression made on those who have 
the privilege of meeting American diplomats on this side of 
the Atlantic, nor of those who transact business with them. 
Mr. Gallivan may have been “ talking through his hat,” 
and possibly only meant to convey the idea that “ Repub- 
lican ” diplomats are necessarily inferior to ‘‘ Democratic ” 
diplomats, and that as the Democrats have been so long in 
the cold shades of opposition, American diplomacy has 
become overloaded with politicians of the wrong colour. 
His especial grievance was that Mr. James Walker, the 
Democratic Mayor of New York, as a Tammany man was 
not “greeted abroad by the Republican officials with the 
glad hand, but the icy mit.” The American Ambassador in 
London, Mr. Houghton, we were told—not that we need 
believe it—fled from London to Scotland to avoid receiving 
Mr. Walker. 


“*Mr. Houghton was brave enough to face the 
Scottish stag, but his courage failed him at the thought 
of the Tammany Tiger.’ The only American diplomat 
to offer the glad hand to Mr. Walker was Mr. Sterling, 
American Minister in the Irish Free State, where 
Americans are popular.”’ 


Mr. Gallivan’s peroration is equally worth preserving, because 
illuminating the psychology of the America of which England 
knows nothing, but with which we shall have increasingly to 
reckon. 


“T honour the White House here in Washington, 
but I should like to see the Paris White House booted 
out of the diplomatic service of America for ever, and 
replaced by the old-time American diplomat instead of 
the degenerates who use safety razors, smoke cigarettes, 
and strive for social eminence.” 


Mr. Gallivan, as a good American, should realize that no 
American Ambassador need “strive for social eminence.’’ 
He starts with it as the official representative of Mr. 
Gallivan—and the United States. 
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WE have frequently expressed our gratitude to the American 
Senate from the British standpoint for keeping the United 

States out of the League of Nations. This 
Sireaiaisiaiy used to be regarded as “ eccentricity ” in the 
National Review by League enthusiasts, who 
averred that the League’s success depended on the inclusion 
of the United States, as without her it could never function 
properly, and they made no concealment of their chagrin at 
the action of the Republican Party in vetoing the Covenant. 
We hold our opinion more firmly than ever in the light of 
further experiences, especially the acid invariably imported 
into Anglo-American relations by any attempt at Anglo- 
American ‘“‘ agreements,” of which Geneva afforded the last 
and perhaps the worst specimen. We fancy that many more 
Britons now share this “eccentricity,” and realize how 
disastrous it would have been had President Wilson’s 
compatriots followed his lead, and every important issue 
raised at Geneva thus became an issue in American Party 
Politics and an opportunity for all the Anglophobes on the 
American Press and in Congress to discharge their venom 
against John Bull, who is habitually cast for the part of 
chief villain in every international piece. Think of the grist 
that debates at Geneva would have brought to the mills of 
the Big Bill Thompsons, the Senators Borah, Reed, “ Hell 
Roaring Hiram,” and the rest of those who believe that 
hatred of England is so widespread among the hysterical 
American masses that popularity will always accrue to 
those who play up to it. We should likewise have had the 
Washington Administration, whenever an election was 
approaching, pandering to the same prejudice as Presidents 
are not above doing. In the dearth of serious domestic 
issues dividing Republican Tweedledums and Democratic 
Tweedledees, it is the practice of both factions to exploit 
foreign affairs, and as the Democrats are lost without the 
support of rabid Irishmen and the Republicans need the 
backing of many millions of Germans, we all know what 
this means. 


THE much-advertised apparition of a Bolshevist Envoy at 
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the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference of the League of Nations proved a tolerable fiasco. 
; M. Litvinoff, who is said to be married to 
Reber an English wife, and is a malignant Anglo- 
phobe, came to Geneva to make what mis- 
chief he could, but like many mischief-makers de carriére 
he overreached himself and became somewhat ridiculous by 
putting forward proposals that even League of Nations 
cranks and confirmed Defeatists could not stomach. In 
fact, he may be said to have unwittingly done more good 
than harm, which was the exact opposite of his intention 
and that of the Moscow Soviet. Disarmament has been at 
a discount ever since, and even professional Pacifists have 
felt constrained to describe the Moscow programme as 
“ Utopian,” which is usually a euphemism for Lunacy. His 
project was preceded by a long diatribe against ‘‘ Capitalist 
States,” though what the Soviet is except a Capitalist 
Camarilla, composed exclusively of Capitalists, we should 
be at a loss to say. There is, however, some force in this 
Litvinoff criticism which cannot have been agreeable hearing 
to the Assembled Commission. 


“So far none of the solemn promises of the League 
of Nations have been even partially fulfilled, while 
in all its activities in this regard the League has 
systematically evaded setting the question in a practical 
light. All the work done by the Preparatory Com- 
mission in this regard has been of a purely decorative 
nature. Indeed, the League of Nations only approached 
the question of general disarmament in 1924. It was 
decided to call a conference on general disarmament 
on May 1, 1925, but up to the present not only has 
the matter of disarmament not advanced a single step, 
but no date for the conference has even been fixed. 
Likewise the League of Nations has been fruitlessly 
engaged upon the question of the limitation of war 
budgets since 1920.” 


One reason the League has achieved nothing so far, nor 
is likely to in any future than can be foreseen, is because 
VOL, xO 42 
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the more civilized Powers dare not disarm in the presence | 


of the menace of Moscow, which is all the more formidable 
owing to the entente cordiale that is believed to exist between 
Bolshevist Russia and Republican Germany, which might 
at any moment precipitate another flood of savagery upon 
Western Europe. After relieving his feelings concerning the 
ineptitude of the League of Nations, M. Litvinoff produced 
this scheme for “ general and complete disarmament”? in 
the name of his Government : 


**(a) The dissolution of all land, sea, and air forces, 
and the non-admittance of their existence in any con- 
cealed form whatsoever. 

‘“*(b) The destruction of all weapons, military sup- 
plies, means of chemical warfare, and all other forms 
of armament and means of destruction in the possession 
of troops, or military or general stores. 

““(c) The scrapping of all warships and military air 
vessels. 

*“*(d) The discontinuance of the calling up of citizens 
for military training, either in armies or public bodies. 

“‘(e) Legislation for the abolition of military service, 
either compulsory, voluntary, or recruited. 

“(f) Legislation prohibiting the calling up of trained 
reserves. 

‘“‘(g) The destruction of fortresses and naval and 
air bases. 

‘“‘(h) The scrapping of military plants, factories, 
and war industry plants in general industrial works. 

““(i) The discontinuance of assigning funds for 
military purposes both on State budgets and those of 
public bodies. 

‘“‘(k) The abolition of military, naval, and air 
Ministries, the dissolution of General Staffs and all 
kinds of military administrations, departments, and 
institutions. 

‘*(1) Legislative prohibition of military propaganda, 
military training of the population, and military educa- 
tion both by State and public bodies. 

“‘(m) Legislative prohibition of the patenting of all 
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kinds of armaments and means of destruction, with a 
view to the removal of the incentive to the invention of 
same. 

“(n) Legislation making the infringement of any of 
the above stipulations a grave crime against the State. 

‘“‘(0) The withdrawal or corresponding alteration of 
all legislative Acts, both of national and international 
scope, infringing the above stipulations.” 


No one can deny that this programme has the merit 
of simplicity—any child can understand it as it is so 

childish—or that it goes the whole hog. Were 
Hee Whole it, adopted, armaments would be abolished 

by those nations that honoured their 
signatures, but unfortunately Soviet Russia makes no 
pretence of keeping faith with “ Capitalist States,” while 
Germany claims to regard inconvenient obligations as 
“scraps of paper.” The Litvinoff plan produced an instan- 
taneous “frost”? at Geneva, and within a very few days the 
Soviet Delegation retired to resume underground operations 
against various members of the League, notably Great 
Britain. While M. Litvinoff was alternately slanging the 
League of Nations in public and slobbering over as many 
Delegates as he could secure private conversations with, 
M. Stalin, who is the reputed “top sawyer” of Russia, 
was making eight-hour speeches at home, in which he told 
the faithful what he thought of the rest of the world. It 
was not edifying, and it makes us wonder what “ kink” 
in Britons makes them eager and anxious to reopen “ dip- 
lomatic relations” with a community whose spokesmen go 
out of their way to spit on the civilized world. There are 
individuals who when kicked become happy when they are 
allowed to indicate and display the precise portion of their 
person on which the blow fell. It is never an impressive 
attitude, and becomes positively painful when the Statesmen 
of a Great Power emulate it and give “the glad eye” to 
those who make no concealment of their Anglophobia, and 
their desire and determination to injure British interests 
whenever they can. That the Foreign Office is a mass of 
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Defeatism, prepared to kowtow all round from China to 
Peru, goes without saying. And there are, unfortunately, 
among the Twenty-one very few Ministers with any know. 
ledge of, or interest in, external affairs—which are Greek 
to most of them—so that there is always a risk of the 
Departmental disease infecting a Cabinet that is so con- 
spicuously out of touch with healthy public opinion. The 
Prime Minister’s “ overture ” to Soviet Russia at the Guild- 
hall, as it was stigmatized by Defeatist newspapers, caused 
some concern, which was accentuated when it was reported 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain had been closeted with M. 
Litvinoff at Geneva. Such episodes only serve to show 
that Responsible Statesmen have not begun to understand 
what they are “up against,” or how to handle truculent 
enemies who pervert every amenity to the purposes of their 
poisonous propaganda. We merely strengthen the Red 
Government of Russia and correspondingly weaken our 
own position by acting as though we regretted severing 
relations with those who, under cover of diplomatic privi- 
lege, conduct hostile operations against every civilized 
State into which they are admitted, unless, as in the case 
of Italy, the fear of God has been put into them, when 
they remain as meek as mice. Unfortunately, that is not 
the English way. Our Official world is always prepared to 
forgive our enemies and usually to sacrifice our friends. 


WITH two men of the intelligence and patriotism of Monsieur 
Poincaré and Signor Mussolini at the head of affairs in their 

respective countries, it was only a matter of 
canes and time as to when a serious effort would be made 

y 

to effect a detente between France and Italy. 
Their relations had become so deplorable as to overcast the 
European horizon. Nothing that either nation did was right 
in the eyes of the other. Every incident inflamed the Press 
of both capitals to such a point that an explosion seemed 
inevitable if things had continued as they were. France 
could not make a treaty with Jugo-Slavia without Italian 
newspapers declaring it to be “ Anti-Italian.” Italy could 
not establish an entente with Albania without French 
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journals interpreting it as a deadly blow to France. And 
so on all the way round. These two great Powers and 
great Peoples, in the vanguard of Western civilization, and 
bulwarks of European security, had got on each other’s 
nerves. Englishmen had watched this growing tension with 
increasing apprehension, and anxiously awaited some serious 
effort to put an end to this constant bickering and pin- 
pricking, which were weakening the influence of both 
Governments in Continental Councils and playing into the 
hands of their enemies—conspicuously that formidable 
Power against whom they both fought, who will never 
forgive either—France as “the hereditary enemy,” Italy 
for ‘“ fighting on the wrong side in the Great War.” It must 
long have been obvious to statesmen of the calibre of the 
present French Prime Minister and the Duce that something 
must be done if danger was to be avoided, and it is a real 
relief to their allies to learn that at last Monsieur Poincaré 
and Signor Mussolini have intervened, and that already the 
Franco-Italian atmosphere is less heated and sensible people 
in both capitals are beginning to discuss the issues that 
divide them in a calm and rational manner. There have 
been friendly gestures by both Governments, and there is 
talk of a meeting early in the New Year between Ministers, 
though with all respect to the seductive abilities of Monsieur 
Aristide Briand (the French Foreign Minister, known as 
L’endormeur), the only conversation that could conceivably 
bear useful fruit would be between the two Prime Ministers, 
and as neither of them suffer from the fashionable craze for 
international picnics, we may be sure they will only meet 
after the ground has been carefully explored and outstanding 
controversies brought to a point at which there is some 
prospect of amicable adjustment. 


Ir was suggested by simpletons that Great Britain should 
: proffer her services as “ mediator” between 
a al the Latin Sisters, and there was momentary 
Suggestion misgiving lest some international busybody 
in or around Downing Street might succumb 

to the temptation to play Providence—a réle for which 
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more Politicians believe themselves to be fitted than actually 
are. This would have been regrettable from every point of 
view. British statesmanship could not conceivably con- 
tribute anything to such a gathering, and would inevitably 
be debited with any miscarriage. So that without any 
improvement in Franco-Italian relations there might have 
been a deterioration in Anglo-French and Anglo-Italian 
relations. It is occasionally advisable to mind one’s own 
business, and this is emphatically such a case. As outsiders 
who are in constant contact with both Parties we may be 
able to see what is wanted without being able to provide it, 
The single hope of a détente lies in the determination of the 
principals to close the recent chapter, in which their countries 
were disposed to pick a quarrel about anything and every- 
thing. Changes of heart are not easily effected, but 
responsible people can curb their tempers and even control 
their manners. Those of us who have had the opportunity 
of discussing this delicate affair with Frenchmen and Italians 
could not fail to be struck by their mutual suspiciousness and 
sensitiveness. There are real, solid differences that will tax 
the resources of statesmanship in any event, but there is 
also a vast amount of sentiment. The Italians are peculiarly 
sore, because they feel that the great and decisive part they 
played in the War has never been adequately appreciated 
or acknowledged either in Paris or London, which seem 
unable to visualize the jeopardy to the Allied cause had 
Italy taken the view of her pro-German politicians that the 
obligations of the Triple Alliance were paramount. History 
will assuredly justify the fateful decision of Italy to champion 
Civilization against Kultur, and amazement will be hereafter 
expressed that there should ever have been any backwardness 
in those countries by whose side she fought to recognize their 
obligations, still more that there should have been any 
disposition to deny Italy legitimate satisfaction when it 
came to making the Peace that she and we had together 
secured. Some beau geste from Paris to Rome in com- 
memoration of the comradeship of 1915 to 1918 would be 
more likely to promote the right atmosphere for a détenie 
than any exchange of diplomatic documents in which each 
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side emphasizes its case. It is above all necessary for any 
Power which wishes to be friends with Italy to remember 
at all times that she is now in the very front rank of Great 
Nations, and that any attempt to treat her otherwise can 
only recoil on the head of its author. 


CapTaIN Francis McCutuacH contributes another illumi- 

nating article to this number of the National Review on 
f the extraordinary situation in Mexico. For 

a a the reasons he explains, although the 
inance ; 

Washington Government has pursued an 
incoherent and inept policy, to the detriment of vast 
American interests, the American Press has elected to give 
the “ go-by” to the subject which it practically boycotted 
until the other day the Hearst newspapers published docu- 
mentary evidence exposing the corrupt connection between 
the infamous President Calles and many of those who have 
been doing his very dirty work in the United States. In 
this struggle between Oil, which would have preferred a 
more virile policy, and Finance, which regards the dollar 
as the only factor worth considering, the latter has so far 
won hands down. At the moment American finance has 
been delegated by the Washington Government to have 
heart-to-heart talks with the Mexican Murder Gang. Mean- 
while the State Department, which is usually “full of 
beans,” has had to pipe down and forget its intimation to 
all and sundry that President Coolidge had had more than 
enough of President Calles and that the patience of the 
United States was exhausted as regards this gigantic next- 
door scandal. American foreign policy is dominated by 
electioneering exigencies, because in the absence of dividing 
domestic issues external affairs loom disproportionately 
large to political Parties. What these exigencies are is 
somewhat bewildering to outsiders, as at one moment a 
Pacifist Administration displays Peace and Good Will towards 
Mexico without even requiring reciprocity, in the interests 
of economy, and the next moment it launches a naval 
programme that makes ex-Kaiser Wilhelm green with envy, 
involving an ultimate expenditure approaching the figure 
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of the total National Debt of Great Britain on the eve of 
the Great War. The Americans are certainly a strange 
people, or rather conglomeration of peoples, and we don’t 
profess to understand them. No other Power can safely 
bank upon what they may or may not do, and for our 
Foreign Office to take its cue from them either in Mexico or 
elsewhere will land us nowhere. 


WE may be reminded that Mexico is none of our business, and 
that if the United States prefers to adopt a Defeatist atti- 
i tude towards an adjoining nest of Bolshevists 
cae it concerns the American Government, the 
American Press, and the American People 

more than ourselves. This is true, though British material 
interests in Mexico are far from negligible, and we have little 
to show for the “free hand” claimed by the Washington 
Government and conceded by us. However, it is primarily 
an American problem, and if Washington is impotent, 
London is helpless. But it is another story in China, where 
British interests—political, commercial, industrial, and finan- 
cial—incomparably exceed those of any other Western Power, 
thanks to the enterprise, foresight, energy, and devotion of 
successive generations of Englishmen and Scotsmen who 
have converted mud flats into magnificent cities and built 
up a tremendous trade. We understand the Foreign Office 
saying ‘“‘ ditto” to the State Department over Calles and Co. 
—even when the State Department completely changes its 
tune—but there was no adequate reason for Downing Street 
looking to the White House for a lead in the Far East, or 
waiting for the Washington Government to make up its 
mind, as there was no comparison between the respective 
stakes of the two nations. It was for us to take the lead in 
defence of British Trade, British Property, and British 
Nationals, and for those to follow who would. It was all the 
more necessary to do this as the Americans themselves 
were at sixes and sevens. Their most competent men on 
the spot realized the danger of international discord and 
international paralysis, whereas the pettier Americans, 
whether missionaries, traders, or what-not, in their jealousy 
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cared for little except that Great Britain should lose “ face ” 
—and cash. Our Foreign Office made the dissension of the 
Powers an excuse for doing nothing, though it was emphati- 
cally a case in which a stitch in time would save nine. 
The Home Government was so taken up with “ Locarno” 
and ‘‘ Geneva ” as to have no time to spare to Far Eastern 
affairs. Moscow had a free and uninterrupted run, and 
British interests came within an ace of being “ scuppered ”’ 
throughout the Treaty Ports. Low-water mark was reached 
with the so-called “‘Hankow Agreement,” which would 
have caused any Radical or Socialist Government making it 
to be bundled out of office. It was the apotheosis of Eugene 
Chen, who was the creation of (1) Russian Bolshevism, 
(2) Chinese anarchists, (3) the British Labour Party, (4) 
the British Foreign Office, which presented the Hankow 
Agreement to the House of Commons as a subject of con- 
gratulation, and subsequently conferred “honours” on its 
negotiators for carrying out their instructions. 


His Masxsty’s Ministers became frightened of this chef 
@euvre of Defeatism, when the fact that it was an abject 
surrender could no longer be concealed from the British 

Public. The less invertebrate section of the 
Pay ® Cabinet realized where the Foreign Office 

was leading them, and insisted in the teeth 
of the usual obstruction among the Twenty-one on 
despatching the Shanghai Defence Force. This was the 
single intelligent and intelligible thing Downing Street has 
done in China, incidentally putting other Powers to shame. 
There is, however, method in the madness of Foreign 
diplomacy, as the brunt of Chinese chaos necessarily falls 
on British shoulders, and there are few persons in this 
unregenerate world who are unable to endure the misfor- 
tunes of others. Since this effort we have been content to 
“mark time,” after the manner of Mr. Micawber, trusting 
that something may turn up to spare us the necessity of 
doing anything else. Have we any other policy or any plans 
for the future, or do we intend to “let events take their 
course’ in the hope that pessimists may prove worse 
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prophets than optimists ? The Home public are accused of 
apathy by our compatriots in the Far East, and of ignoring 
the issues and interests at stake. Against this charge we 
would defend them. They know as much as they have been 
told, and are never indifferent towards British Overseas 
interests when they are given a chance. But those bodies 
to whom one might have looked for an active campaign of 
education have been singularly inert throughout the China 
crisis. Their apathy is in truth largely responsible for any 
other apathy, and the Foreign Office is said to defend its 
masterly inactivity by a reference to important individuals 
in the City of London directly connected with Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, and other Treaty Ports, who have consistently 
preached Defeatism. Recent events indicate that some 
Chinamen who count, being completely “fed up” with 
Soviet Russia’s machinations at Canton and elsewhere, 
have given Soviet agents a stiff dose of their own medicine, 
and in a word are “ Clearing out the Reds.” This develop- 
ment should afford an opportunity of re-considering the 
situation afresh; but unless the China Association wakes up 
and counters the pernicious advisers of the Government, 
and gives the Home Public a lead, the latter will not know 
what to think and do, and nothing will be done by a 
preoccupied Cabinet absorbed in Flapper Votes and other 
relatively insignificant items. 


Is it wise to divulge those innermost war mysteries to 
which we largely owe the happy fact that Great Britain, her 

6 eo Allies, and Associates came out as victors and 
is it Wise? not as vanquished—though British Govern- 
ments have comported themselves ever since as though we 
were a defeated Power? There would naturally be no harm 
in revealing the secrets of the prison-house if the Great War 
was the last War, as fervid apostles of the League of Nations 
would have us believe, because in that case they only possess 
antiquarian interest. But if, on the other hand, the Air 
Ministry is right in urging immediate and immense prepara- 
tion against a catastrophic conflict in the air, we are doubtful 
whether it is prudent to advertise what devilish clever 
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fellows Britons are when “up against it”? and Science is 
called in to rectify the blunders of politicians. Far better 
that our potential enemies should imagine us to be the 
“mugs ” we appear to be, vis-d-vis astute Teutons or wily 
Bolshevists who think they can always make fools of average 
Englishmen on the strength of their success in hocussing our 
supermen, who are too conceited to learn the many things 
they don’t know. Of all the marvels of those palpitating 
years (1914-18) nothing was more wonderful than our 
positively uncanny knowledge of every movement of the 
German High Sea Fleet, by whom we were never once taken 
by surprise after we got our machinery into proper working 
order. There has been much speculation as to how it was 
done, and fantastic theories have been invented and accepted 
by knowledgeable men, e.g. that we had someone in our pay 
among the higher personnel of the German Admiralty ; while 
a yet more extravagant idea, which was seriously enter- 
tained at one time, was that the British Admiralty was the 
victim of the wiles of the Machiavellian von Tirpitz who, as 
a student of Greek Naval history, had adopted the subtle 
plan of feeding our spies with accurate information con- 
cerning minor operations in order to be able to mislead us 
to our undoing “‘on the great day”» when the Grand Fleet 
would be blown to smithereens! This and many other 
plausible explanations of the inexplicable have now been 
exploded by the absorbing, not to say sensational, lecture of 
Sir Alfred Ewing, Principal of Edinburgh University, at the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on December 13th. 
Sir Alfred spoke as the head of “‘ Room 40 ” at the Admiralty, 
of which he was asked to take charge at the outbreak of 
war. It was the deciphering department of the Admiralty, 
where previously Sir Alfred Ewing had been employed as 
a civilian, being the Director of Naval Education. In 
apologizing for his inability to take the Chair at this lecture, 
owing to his parliamentary duties, the Earl of Balfour wrote : 


“Tio Room 40, where Sir Alfred Ewing was the 
leading spirit, the country owes an immense debt of 
gratitude. Secrecy was of the very essence of the work, 
and never was secrecy more successfully observed.” 
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Tue task of Room 40 was to de-code enemy ciphers, and it 
was this wonderful work that kept the Admiralty and the 
Room 40 British Navy informed of every German 

naval move. Sir Alfred Ewing began by 
asking ‘‘ A few friends to come and help.” They worked 
hard and had remarkable luck. The staff of cryptographers 
was gradually increased till it numbered about fifty, 
Numerous stations were set up at which the Fleet signals 
and other wireless messages of the enemy were systematically 
taken in, and from which they were telegraphed to the 
Admiralty to be deciphered. Two thousand intercepted 
messages were often dealt with in the course of twenty-four 
hours. 


“In that way,” Sir Alfred proceeded, “‘a close and 
constant watch was kept on the German fleet and 
information was obtained beforehand of their pro- 
spective movements. Thus it was, for example, that 
the British Admiralty knew the day before the battle 
of the Dogger Bank what German ships were coming 
out, at what time they were coming, and where they 
were going. All that information was received from 
intercepted and deciphered German signals, by which 
orders were given from German headquarters to the 
ships concerned. It was obtained in good time to 
enable the British Admiralty to arrange suitable counter 
measures. 

“Similarly the Battle of Jutland was brought about 
in consequence of the Germans signalling orders by 
wireless which, when deciphered in Whitehall, gave 
sufficient indication of their intended plans. From 
December 1914 the German fleet made no movements 
which were not known in advance, through the informa- 
tion they unwittingly gave to the Admiralty by their 
own cipher signals. 

“The branch of the Admiralty where this was done 
was called ‘Room 40,’ to avoid any description which 
might betray the secret or excite curiosity. The fact 
that such work was going on was known to very few 
persons even in official circles or in the Fleet, It was 
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a jealously guarded secret. It remained a secret to 
the end, and was probably the best-kept secret of 
the war. The assumed stupidity of the British was 
a most valuable asset, and it was not apparently till 
the war was over that the Germans became aware how 
completely their confidential channels of communication 
had been compromised.” 


Some enemy code books reached British hands by sheer 
luck, as described by the Lecturer : 


“To take advantage of these there had to be a 
constant discovery of keying processes. The staff 
became so expert that frequent changes of the key to 
the signals caused no serious embarrassment. The 
Zeppelins,” he added, “were remarkably loquacious, 
especially in telling of their exploits on the way home. 
So, too, the submarines would detail their ‘ bag.’ In 
May 1915, for instance, U 20 exultantly reported by 
wireless cipher her sinking of the Lusitania.” 


BESIDES rendering inestimable services to the British Navy, 
Room 40 was invaluable politically : 


“The isolated position of Germany 
Enter—U.S.A. forced her to resort to wireless and pre- 
vented frequent changes of the code books 
for confidential communication with correspondents 
abroad. There was a voluminous stream of cipher 
correspondence with German agents in Madrid, and 
a@ good deal with North and South America, as well 
as Constantinople, Athens, Sofia, and other places. 
One group of deciphered messages threw useful light in 
advance on the Easter Rebellion in Ireland, and another 
group on the intrigues of the Germans in Persia.” 


But infinitely the most valuable political service of Room 40 
was the discovery and de-coding of the notorious Zimmerman 
telegram from Berlin containing Germany’s offer to Mexico 
of an Alliance against the United States, which was to be 
dismembered for the benefit of Mexico! As Sir Alfred 
Ewing told his entranced audience at the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institute : 
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‘** President Wilson was then hesitating on the brink of 
war, reluctant to plunge, clinging painfully to the idea 
of neutrality, which seemed to be almost a part of his 
religion. The message was communicated very con- 
fidentially by Lord Balfour to Mr. Page and through 
Mr. Page to President Wilson, who gave it to the 
American Press. Its publication was decisive in 
converting American opinion to the necessity of war.” 


Although until this lecture the very existence of Room 40 
and the part it played was unknown, even to the well- 
informed, the episode of the Zimmerman cablegram is fairly 
familiar on this side of the Atlantic. But its influence on 
American policy has been overlooked by any Americans who 
may be aware of it, because they prefer to believe that the 
United States came into the war from altruistic motives 
in order “to make the world safe for democracy,’”’ whereas 
in truth she was forced in by German provocation and 
menace and literally to save her own bacon. Germany 
had taken President Wilson’s declaration that the U.S.A. 
was “‘ too proud to fight’ textually, and believed there was 
no outrage the Washington Government would not submit 
to. They were confirmed in this diagnosis by the recent 
re-election of Dr. Wilson to the Presidency on the slogan, 
“He kept us out of the War.” It only shows how dangerous 
are professional pacifists. Great Britain had a similar 
experience in August 1914, when the attitude of the Pacifists 
of Downing Street convinced the Jingoes of the Wilhelm- 
strasse that Treaties might be treated as mere “scraps of 
paper ” so far as we were concerned. 


THE Autumn Session of Parliament would have been 
depressing as well as dull but for the first-class debate and 

the first-class sensation in both Houses which 
The Lords we owe to the Deposited Prayer Book. After 
Chine the event everybody is wise, but beforehand 

the cognoscenti were agreed that though the 
Measure to be moved by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the Lords would meet with stout resistance there, where 
a nhalrow majority was contemplated, it would pass the 
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Commons with comparative ease in face of the suggestive 
numerical preponderance of its supporters in the Church 
Assembly. So confident were those in authority as to the 
issue, that arrangements had been made to hold the necessary 
Convocations immediately the Royal Assent had been given, 
and it has been asserted that railway vouchers had been 
purchased for the convenience of members from a distance. 
These anticipations proved to be woefully astray. After 
a three days’ debate in the House of Lords, which is said to 
have attained and maintained a very high level, and which 
certainly caused unusual excitement and unprecedented 
audiences, the Archbishop’s Motion was carried by the 
large majority of nearly 3 to 1—the numbers being Contents 
241, Not Contents 88. As the attendance of Peers is rarely 
above 100, the presence of nearly 400 (of whom ten Catholics, 
inter alia, abstained from voting) out of the total roll of 740 
is convincing testimony of the interest aroused by this 
controversy. It had been supposed that ‘“‘ Backwoodsmen ” 
in close touch with the strong current of public opinion 
running against the New Prayer Book would assemble in 
their tens and their hundreds and endanger the Measure. 
But “ Backwoodsmen,” though generally admirable citizens 
and invaluable in their localities, wherever they have been 
able to hang on to their property and continue discharging 
their duties, are somewhat innocent on political matters, and 
become easy victims of the habitués of the House of Lords 
whom they regard with some awe as “experts.” It is not 
difficult for professional politicians to talk their country 
cousins into the lobby they intended to avoid when they 
left home, and with so many Conservative Cabinet Ministers 
and Whips working unofficially, reinforced by the lobbying 
of astute Prelates and a certain amount of episcopal eloquence, 
it is not surprising that the weaker brethren from the back- 
woods backslided at the eleventh hour and converted the 
Archbishop’s majority into a bumper. We frankly regret 
the action of the House of Lords in thus capitulating to 
clerical Mandarins and political Mugwumps, because the 
Peers were afforded a golden and glorious opportunity of 
showing their understanding of, and sympathy with, public 
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Opinion, which taking the country all through, and the 
remark applies to both sexes, and all classes, has never been 
reconciled to the Canterbury edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and increasingly resented Archiepiscopal efforts to 
shove it down the throats of the laity. 


Happity the blunder of the Peers in surrendering to their 
Bishops did no harm except to the Upper House (which is 
regarded by the general public as a broken 
reed), because the House of Commons for 
once pulled itself together and saved the situation. It 
rejected the Measure by the small but sufficient majority of 
33 after a debate that was described as thrilling, and which 
was unique in that speeches actually affected votes—a thing 
practically unknown in deliberative assemblies. Such was 
the salutary result of the official Whips being taken off and 
members being for once allowed to vote according to the 
dictates of their consciences and their constituents. As the 
House of Commons, which has long been at a discount, 
appreciably increased its prestige by this memorable episode, 
surely its members will demand that the experiment be 
repeated, and if the powers-that-be refuse they should take 
matters into their own hands and decline to be mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to the Front Benches. Their 
constituents, according to all accounts, took the keenest 
interest in the controversy, and were no small factor in the 
result. Their pressure was overwhelmingly Protestant, 
because the country is Protestant to the core, which is more 
than can be said of the Episcopacy, whose patronage of 
Romanism, Ritualists, and other factions in the counter- 
Reformation (masquerading as Anglo-Catholicism) has put 
all this fat in the fire. Let us, however, be grateful for the 
opportunity afforded those who believe in the Reformation, 
and resent disloyalty to its central and governing tenets, of 
manifesting the faith that isin them. Despite all superficial 
and misleading appearances to the contrary, the British 
stand very much where they did 300 and 400 years ago on 
doctrinal matters. Roman Catholicism they recognize may 
be ideal for some communities, but is foreign to their tempera- 
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en Secretary, who by common consent made the speech of his 
life, frankly fought the Deposited Book on Reformation 
to lines, and carried many Conservatives with him who had 
previously been ticketed on the other side. The same 
observation applies to other speakers who exercised most 
ir influence—Sir Thomas Inskip, the Solicitor-General, who so 
is skilfully turned the Prime Minister’s flank ; Sir John Simon, 
on who rallied many Liberals ; and the brilliant Socialist orator 
or who sits for Paisley (vice Mr. Asquith), Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, 
It | avery Rupert of Debate. It was this that made the occasion 
of | 0 impressive and the division so significant. Equally satis- 
*h factory was the manner in which it cut across Party lines, as 
1g is shown by the analysis of the voting. 
aS Party. Ayes. Noes. Absentor Paired. Total. 
id Conservatives .. -- 167 160 80 407 
labour ..  ... . & 54 66 155 
“ Liberalps: 6. 05. 8 23 16 41 
16 Independents .. “¢ 3 3 1 7 
t, 207 240 163 610 
rs Speaker and Chairmen .. ee ar oe ee és 3 
e Vacant .. oe oe ee a ee ve é 2 
Total .. ore nat fa os os -» 615 
“ It is only natural that some Bishops should take their defeat 
4 tragically and depict the Church of England as in eztremis 
4 | The Bishovs’ owing to the refusal of Parliament to sanction 
«| Bhmder  theirnew Prayer Book. Bishops, like Cabinet 
t | Ministers, usually live in a deferential little 
.. | World of their own that rarely tells them anything they 
t don’t wish to hear. When inevitable disaster overtakes 
" Ministers through their own blunders or miscalculation of 
‘ opposing forces, they are apt to suggest that the end of the 
f ' world is at hand. But after the nine days’ wonder has been 
l forgotten, the world goes on, very much as before. So, no 
h doubt, it will be with the Church of England and the Book 
* of Common Prayer. The Episcopacy made the big mistake 
of treating the issue as one of confidence, and in utilizing all 
4 the official and semi-official apparatus at their disposal to 
enforce acceptance of the Deposited Book by the clergy and 
VOL. XC 43 
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laity. Just as Governments put on their Whips and con- 
strain their supporters to vote “Aye” to their measures, 
whether they like them or not, so the Ecclesiastics, unduly 
enamoured of their own handiwork, set out to organize a 
favourable verdict. Just as it was declared at the Cardiff 
Conservative Conference to be “disloyal” to the Prime 
Minister to oppose the Flappers Reform Bill, so at Diocesan 
gatherings and, indeed, wherever Churchmen were assembled, 
it was treated as “ disloyal” to the Archbishops to oppose 
Revision. This we cannot verify, but we have heard, and it 
is generally believed, that just as Ministerial M.P.s are 
warned that “ mutineers” will obtain no plums, so the 
clergy in certain districts were made to feel that there 
would be no preferment for recalcitrants. This attitude was 
not only wrong but short-sighted. It would have been far 
wiser for the Episcopacy, like the Government on that 
fateful day, to take off all Whips and seek a free vote on the 
new book from the Church Assembly. They were too cock- 
sure of securing a victory, and in their enthusiasm and as 
amour-propre became involved they utterly failed to appre- 
ciate the steadily growing volume of opposition to a project 
which, as we pointed out before the débdcle, was emphatically 
a Front Bench and a Front Pew movement with little 
popular backing. The pressure of Archbishops and Bishops 
hypnotized the House of Lords. Their absence and that of 
the official Whips enabled the House of Commons, for once 
in a blue moon, to weigh the pros and cons and to vote 
as would any really representative gathering of the British 
public, north, south, east, or west. It was the triumph of 
the average Man over the Episcopal Mandarin and the 
Ecclesiastical Mugwump. The Home Secretary, who has so 
greatly distinguished himself throughout the controversy, 
predicts that the rejection of the Bishops’ Book will prove “a 
blessing in disguise’’ to the Church. He is probably as right 
on this as he has been on the main issue. 


ELSEWHERE in this number will be found an article entitled 
“The Toad Under the Harrow,” which, needless to say, 
discusses the plight of the British taxpayer who is the 
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common cockshy of every Political Party. It follows up and 
amplifies an article in the Weekly Dispatch (December 3rd), 

entitled ‘‘ How to Save £100,000,000 a Year.” 
The Toad Obviously no peddling economies could effect 
oe this or, indeed, anything else worth doing, 

seeing that to knock 6d. off the Income 
Tax takes £30,000,000 a year, which is approximately the 
figure of our annual tribute to the United States under the 
beautiful arrangement to which Lord Reading and Mr. Lloyd 
George committed us in 1917, and which they unfortunately 
forgot in the autumn of 1918, when President Wilson calmly 
proposed that the Allies should waive all claim for war costs 
against Germany. That was the moment to stipulate that 
our debt to the United States should be transferred to the 
Fatherland—a proposition that would undoubtedly have 
been accepted before American temper had become exacer- 
bated by the League of Nations and other matters. But it 
was not even broached by our negligent Trustees, and 
subsequently the debt, which was originally about £60,000,000 
a year, was funded by Mr. Stanley Baldwin as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at its present figure, which will saddle two 
generations of our people with a 6d. Income tax. It is 
thought by experts that better terms could have been made 
had the Chancellor of the Exchequer been better advised. 
This we can well believe, as the Governor of the Bank of 
England was acting in the affair; and however unimpeachable 
his motives, he is completely hypnotized by the New York 
end of things, and generally seems content to say “ ditto” 
to the Federal Reserve Board. However, that is another 
story. Owing to the manner in which we are misgoverned 
by statesmen without understanding and financiers without 
foresight, we are saddled with vast obligations, and the most 
pressing problem is to try to mitigate them, as could be 
done if the Powers-that-be had any regard for the sentiments 
and sufferings of the Toad under the Harrow. But no 
petty economies can effect any sensible reduction of taxation. 
This can only be done by tackling the larger items, which 
have been recently scheduled for our benefit in the wise and 
witty speech of the Lord Chief Justice of England (Lord 
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Hewart), who rightly rejects the preposterous convention 
that permits, and indeed compels, a Lord Chancellor to declare 
himself on every political issue, but condemns a Lord Chief 
Justice to permanent silence. Lord Hewart points out that 
the service of the National Debt is £400,000,000 per annum, 
Social Services he puts at £240,000,000 (though some 
authorities place them higher), and Armaments £120,000,000. 
The latter, though much the smaller item of the three, is 
the only one that has been cut down, and it includes the 
Air Estimates of about £15,000,000. National and Imperial 
Defence has already been jeopardized by cheeseparing, and 
some indispensable reserves are perilously low. If the 
taxpayer wants relief he must seek it elsewhere, and it is 
up to those who disapprove of our plan for relieving the 
Toad under the Harrow to produce a preferable alternative, 
The country has had a useful hint from Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, who can hardly be dismissed as an irresponsible 
crank. He tells us, “ You say you cannot; we say you 
must,” should be the answer of the country, “to this or 
any other Government” that pleads inability to reduce 
expenditure. 


No one supposes that the “Flappers Reform Bill” would 
only enfranchise that delightful section of the community 
5 » called “ Flappers,” or indeed any who are 
fas ail strictly entitled by their age to that attractive 

appellation. It is simply a convenient de- 
scription that has “‘ caught on,” and it is absurd to affect to 
regard it as “‘ an insult ’’ to women, as no one of either sex is 
outraged by the imputation of being younger than they 
actually are. Whatever Tapers and Tadpoles—who as & 
general rule alone have access to Party Leaders—may tell 
the Prime Minister, this project is keenly resented by Con- 
servatives for reasons that should be intelligible even to 
Pall Mall Politicians. There was a vast extension of the 
franchise within the last decade, nearly trebling the existing 
electorate, the size of which is habitually adduced by 
apologists for Governmental policy as the explanation of 
so many failings and failures at home and abroad—“ the 
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Democracy wouldn’t stand ” this, that, or the other we are 
continually told. Hitherto a decent interval was allowed 
to elapse between major Reform Bills so that the newly 
enfranchised might have a chance of settling down and. 
acquiring experience. There is, therefore, no occasion for 
precipitating another vast extension this year and making 
government even more difficult than it is already by adding 
five or six million more women, who would then dominate 
about 70 per cent. of the constituencies. Nor is there any 
excuse for this folly, for which there was no demand, either 
by women or men, though certain anomalies and inequalities 
were admitted and could have been adjusted without serious 
difficulty. There was, moreover, no mandate for another 
Reform Bill at the last General Election, which was fought 
on different issues. ‘The subject was never mentioned by 
any Minister so far as we know, and we repudiate the right 
of any Member of the Cabinet, whether the Prime Minister 
or another, to enter upon commitments without authority, 
that had not so much as been considered by his colleagues, 
and to give pledges binding the Party without any reference 
to the rank and file. It is ultra vires and utterly undemo- 
cratic. Although the Conservatives in Parliament are loyal 
to a fault, we still trust there may be sufficient independence 
among them to persuade the small section of the Cabinet 
who are running this “stunt ” to realize the error of their 
ways, and not to insist on wasting their last Session on 
an uncalled-for and unwarrantable measure. Should the 
Commons swallow “Flapper Reform,” the House of Lords 
will be afforded another opportunity of consulting the 
wishes of the people by remitting it to a General Election. 


TuErz is general agreement among those in touch with 
popular opinion that there might be a considerable swing of 
The Swi the pendulum in favour of the Liberal Party 
of ee but for the humiliation Liberals have allowed 
Pendulum Mr. Lloyd George to inflict upon them through 

the medium of his money-bags. There have 
been many shady transactions in Politics, which is a pro- 


verbially shady business, but never outside China and 
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certain South American States has there been so open and 
scandalous an affair as the purchase of a great historic 
Party, lock, stock, and barrel, such as we have witnessed 
during the past year, by the ill-gotten proceeds of marketing 
the King’s Honours. No one suggests that Mr. Lloyd George 
invented this odious method of raising Party Funds, which 
had been practised immemorially by Liberals and Con- 
servatives, though never on the scale and with so cynical 
a disregard of decency as under the Coalition, and certainly 
never before has a British Prime Minister retired from office 
in control of the spoils of this system, a huge personal fund 
to be expended at his unfettered discretion on whatever 
political purposes he pleases. That a man of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s experience and astuteness, who claims above all 
things to be “a tactician,” should profess inability to 
distinguish between his own invidious position and that of 
any preceding Prime Minister, e.g. Mr. Gladstone in 1894, 
Lord Rosebery in 1895, Lord Salisbury in 1901, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour in 1905, and Mr. Asquith in 1916 (the dates of their 
respective retirements from office), is but another illustration 
of the blindness of those who will not see. It is only less 
surprising than his gigantic gaffe in acquiring the Liberal 
Leadership as he has done. So long as these millstones 
hang around the neck of the Liberal Party, so long will the 
pendulum refuse to swing in their direction, and those who 
seek to open their eyes to their false position are not only 
fighting the battle of clean politics, but are rendering ines- 
timable service to Liberalism, which can never prosper 
under this handicap. 


Our withers are unwrung when Mr. Lloyd George retorts 
with a tu quoque. In season and out of season for many 
eee ea years past the National Review has protested 

against the hateful traffic in Honours, which 
we loathed even more when it was used to replenish the 
Conservative Party Chest than when it was exploited by our 
opponents. We have long favoured open audited Party 
Funds, and we were so sanguine as to hope that this salutary 
reform would be inaugurated during the Leadership of 
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Mr. Stanley Baldwin, to whom everything that is shady is 
hateful. It would be much more serviceable to our Party 
and to the country than some other threatened Ministerial 
activities. The Morning Post has illuminated the unsavoury 
topic of “‘ The Lloyd George Millions ” in a series of brilliant 
and devastating articles, subsequently reprinted in a ld. 
pamphlet which has had an immense circulation and has 
produced such an effect on the public that Mr. Lloyd George 
has been compelled to make a show of watering his wine, 
though none are deceived by mancuvres which the 
Executive Committee of the Liberal Council (presided over 
by Viscount Grey of Fallodon) thus characterizes : 


“The Executive Committee of the Liberal Council 
has had under consideration the authoritative statement 
recently issued upon the control and disposition of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s fund. 

‘They feel it necessary to record their opinion that 
the statement discloses no real change in the situation 
which existed at the time of the formation of the 
Council. It is clear that this fund remains outside the 
control of the constitutional organization of the party, 
and is to be administered through a committee appointed 
by and responsible to Mr. Lloyd George. 

“In the opinion of the Executive Committee of the 
Liberal Council the anomaly of a persona] fund still 
continues from which financial support may be accorded 
only to such persons, policies, or political combinations 
as Mr. Lloyd George approves.” 


Wuart accentuates the outrage is the conviction that whereas 
the bulk of these millions were subscribed for anti-Socialist 
purposes, they are apparently to be devoted 
by their controller to the promotion of a 
Question Coalition with the Socialists as the only 

avenue to Downing Street. It is nearly 
&® year ago (February 16, 1927) that Lord Rosebery (also a 
Liberal ex-Prime Minister), in a letter to The Times, appealed 
as “an embarrassed old fogey”’ for light on the mystery 
which was then beginning to intrigue the public, who were 
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amazed that Mr. Lloyd George possessed sufficient funds to 
finance the Liberal Party. Lord Rosebery asked three 
questions which will be found in the forefront of the Morning 
Post pamphlet: What is thissum? How was it obtained ? 
What is its source ? Coming from an ex-Prime Minister and 
former Leader of his Party, such questions deserved an 
answer. But answer was there none. Some facts have, 
however, leaked out that enable the Morning Post to supply 
@ partial answer to Lord Rosebery’s questions ; thus it has 
been admitted that the Fund arose from the sale of Honours 
—this is confirmed by the constant tu quoque—and has, 
indeed, never been denied. Then certain legal documents 
established the fact that Mr. Lloyd George sold the Daily 
Chronicle and Allied Newspapers for the enormous sum of 
£2,900,000, which is thought to be far short of the full 
amount under his control. That tells Lord Rosebery some 
things he wished to know, and all our knowledge, be it 
remembered, comes from protesting Liberals who were 
alarmed and shocked by the purchase of their Party by a 
politician who they deemed a deadly enemy as the author 
of the Liberal débdcle in 1918. The first authoritative 
revelation came from Mr. Vivian Phillipps, the Chairman of 
the Party Organization, who in a speech at Hull on Novem- 
ber 20, 1925, inviting the local Liberals to contribute to the 
Party Funds, denied the rumour “ that Liberal Headquarters 
could have recourse to certain funds which were controlled 
by Mr. Lloyd George,” adding : 

“It was true that Mr. Lloyd George had given 
substantial help at the last two General Elections from 
his personal funds. But he understood that Mr. Lloyd 
George had done so in the belief that it would be no 
infringement of the purposes for which these funds were 
originally subscribed to devote some part of them to 
the defence of Free Trade in 1923, and to the resistance 
to Socialism in 1924.” 


Since then Mr. Lloyd George has been able to acquire effective 
control of the once great Liberal Party without the Party 
acquiring effective control of the Personal fund on which 
it lives. As much of the story as has been divulged is set 
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forth in the Morning Post pamphlet. It is calculated to 
restrain British exuberance in extolling the supposed 
superiority of our political code to that of “ inferior ” nations. 


Tur action of the British Chamber of Commerce at Rio de 
Janeiro may strike some critical persons as somewhat 
: ingenuous. It recently met to protest against 
Te ie ag a proposed increase of the Brazilian tariff on 
Janeiro , piece goods, being fortified by the presence 
of British cotton textile exporters to Brazil. 
It was unanimously resolved to memorialize the Brazilian 
Senate, and likewise enlist diplomatic action against the 
proposed Tariff. A subscription of £25 to the Chamber 
was invited from every interested firm to finance this cam- 
paign. Such is the account of the proceedings in the 
Manchester Guardian (November 18th), which evidently 
anticipates good results from the contemplated activity. 
But the Chamber of Commerce rather cut the ground from 
under their feet and gave away their case to the other side 
by calling attention to the fact that Brazilian piece-goods 
factories “‘ are very prosperous.” It appears that 


“there were seventy-two more factories in 1926 than in 
1925, that the shares of well-managed factories are 
quoted above par and in some cases at double their 
nominal value. They are supplying, it is added, nine- 
tenths of the consumption of cotton textiles to Brazil.” 


Then : 
“Tt is suggested that increase of duties would bring 
no increase of revenue to the Brazilian Government, 
and, in fact, probably a decrease. The chief sufferers 


from the duties will be the British merchants and 
manufacturers, and particularly Lancashire.” 


If instead of memorializing the Brazilian Government with 
this eloquent tribute to the brilliant success of their Tariff in 
protecting and developing native industry, and begging them 
to be kind to the remnant of Lancashire exports, the Rio de 
Janeiro Chamber of Commerce would memorialize the Home 
Government, inviting them to take a leaf out of the Brazilian 
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book in defence of Lancashire interests, they would be more 
useful than they can now hope to be. It seems astonishing 
that any body of Britons anywhere should imagine that they 
can persuade any foreign Government to consider British 
commercial interests so long as the British Government 
adheres to the insane policy of unrestricted Free Imports, 
Brazilians, like other foreigners, understand “tit for tat,” 
but they understand nothing else in international competi- 
tion. We could get the Brazilian Tariff down in the twinkling 
of an eye if we set about it in the right way. 


THERE has probably been a greater revulsion against mis- 
called “Free Trade” during the past year throughout the 
industrial districts of England, Scotland, and 
een Wales than in any previous period of our 
history. This revolt is rapidly gaining ground 
in Lancashire, a former citadel of Cobdenism, where the 
Cotton Trade is at last waking up to the fact that its faith 
was founded on an illusion. The rest of the world resolutely 
refuses to play the game to which, in the hey-day of our 
industrial supremacy, we challenged it, and therefore it 
becomes impossible for us to keep up a farce that has 
developed into a tragedy. It would be difficult to frame 
@ more succinct or cogent plea for an extension of the 
Safeguarding Policy than that recently addressed to the 
Daily Mail (December 15th) by Sir John P. Rhodes, Chair- 
man of the Manchester branch of the National Union of 
Manufacturers and Managing Director of Thomas Rhodes, 
Ltd., Cotton Spinners. He thus pleads for ‘“‘an earnest 
and non-political reconsideration of the Tariff question ” : 


“The present deplorable state of industry in Lan- 
cashire and elsewhere must give food for the gravest 
thought to those of us who are engaged in its conduct. 
An increasing number of manufacturers and business 
men are asking themselves if the system of free imports 
under which we live continues to be entirely suited to 
the circumstances of our times. It is undoubtedly the 
fact that the majority of our industries are being 
severely, if not fatally, endangered by the importation 
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of foreign manufactured articles with which, without 
some form of assistance, they cannot compete. 

“It is generally admitted that the chief reason for 
this unfortunate state of affairs is the low value of 
wages paid by our Continental competitors when 
translated into terms of sterling. Other causes are the 
increased development of industry in European countries 
and Japan, and difficulties in the export market due to 
decrease of purchasing power and disturbed political 
and economic conditions. 

** Should we not ask ourselves whether the imposition 
of a considered tariff on such articles as we can usefully 
and economically manufacture at home would not find 
us @ way out? There are two aspects of this eminently 
reasonable economic practice that I wish to emphasize : 
one, that it need mean no taxation of imported raw 
material, and the other that a free importing people in 
@ world of tariff-armed nations are at a great dis- 
advantage in being without bargaining power, and, in 
fact, occupy a similar position to that of an unarmed 
man alone in a company of armed men. 

“May I plead for an earnest and non-political 
reconsideration of the tariff question ? 

“There are signs that those of us who, like myself, 
are engaged in the production of cotton goods will, in 
their turn, and in the none too distant future, encounter 
the difficulty of foreign competition. Already the de- 
pression in other industries is reflected in our own by the 
decrease in the puchasing power in the home market.” 


Ir would be somewhat strange, if anything were strange 
in this strange age, that some of the very politicians who 
Air invite the British People to regard the League 
of Nations as a sovereign specific against 
future war, are not above panic-mongering 
as regards the Air, and threatening us with dire disaster 
unless we embark on huge aerial armaments. While they 
exploit the talks at Geneva—voces et preterea nihil—as 
pretexts for cutting down the British Navy and scrapping 
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the British Army, they suggest that as the fate of nations 
*‘ will be decided in the Air,” what they call “our Air 
weakness’ is @ positive danger, and they demand an 
ambitious programme of aircraft construction. They are 
able to cite in support of their thesis the last report of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, containing this passage : 


“The most important result of this part of the 
inquiry was to confirm the vital need for a great in- 
crease in our Air Forces which had been established in 
previous inquiries.” 


As the Committee of Imperial Defence is composed of 
talkative Politicians and air enthusiasts, and inarticulate 
Sailors and Soldiers, who have no chance in discussion 
against professional debaters, we should always want to 
know who were the particular politicians present and 
responsible for any particular decision before going nap on 
it. Speaking generally, and in no Party sense, Responsible 
Statesmen have rarely shown foresight in matters of National 
Defence, and their reputation as prophets remains at a low 
ebb. We are not convinced when they indicate that thanks 
to “ Locarno” and “‘ Geneva” the spectre of war has for 
all time been laid, any more than when they give us to 
understand that the security of this island henceforward 
depends on our “commanding the air,” or that inter- 
Imperial communications depend on airships. The Secre- 
tary-General of the Air League (Brigadier-General Groves, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0.), who was formerly Director of Flying 
Operations at the Air Ministry, is only doing his duty as a 
propagandist in ramming all this home, and in a recent 
article in the Daily Mail (November 28th) he tells us that: 


‘* Official statistics prove that we have to-day but 
a fraction of the strength in military aircraft of our 
nearest neighbour, whose Air Force is the accepted 
standard of measurement.” 


Now, our nearest neighbour happens to be France, and 
we can understand that the Air Ministry and the Air League 
should desire to make French Air Power the standard of 
' comparison, because that would involve a vast construction 
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of aircraft if France is to be regarded as the potential 
challenger and enemy. We should never allow sentiment 
to jeopardize our security, and if we thought there was 
any probability or possibility of cur being at war with France 
within a measurable distance of time, we should feel the 
force of this propaganda. But the position of France 
would be so grave if she succeeded in blotting us out, just 
as any disaster to France would be so calamitous to England, 
that unless maniacs get control in both countries this is 
the one war that these two nations should be able to 
avoid. How vulnerable is Great Britain to attack via the 
air from elsewhere ?—that is a practical problem. 


Waste should be regarded as a crime in every Public Office, 
but it is unreasonable to expect this attitude in Spending 
: Departments, which honestly believe that the 
ee more they spend the better for the country. 
Among wasteful, because new, offices embrac- 

ing megalomaniacs is the Air Ministry, the titles of whose 
higher personnel are incompatible with the suggestion that 
their holders are Economists. This Department appears 
to be on the soft side of the Treasury just as it is the spoilt 
darling of the Press, some of our contemporaries having 
developed “‘ air sense” at the expense of commoner forms 
of sense. Sir Samuel Hoare, ‘‘ the Secretary of State for the 
Air”—which sounds like a contradiction in terms—lately 
inspected the huge 5,000,000 cubic feet Empire Airship on 
which the taxpayers’ money is being lavished admittedly to 
the tune of £400,000, and probably twice or thrice that 
amount before we are through with this giant gasbag. 
Prior to the official inspection the Press were invited to view 
this prodigious specimen of the genus White Elephant, and 
lyrical accounts were circulated of its wonders. We might 
share the enthusiasm of these spectators were this marvellous 
creation a private venture, however useless we might think it 
for any practical purpose, and should hail it as a symbol of 
the ingenuity, initiative, enterprise, and skill of its con- 
structors. But we question the right of any British 
Government to spend public money on a Flying Ritz Hotel 
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than can never be useful except to a microscopic minority— 
if it does not come to grief like most Zeppelins whenever it 
attempts to fly. This is one ecstatic account of its interior: 

The most wonderful part of this air monster is, perhaps, the arrangement 
made for accommodating the passengers and crew. Just forward of the centre 
of the framework a complete ‘‘ hotel"? has been built into the ship. 

This wonder is four stories high. On what may be called the ground-floor, 
which projects slightly below the keel of the ship, will be the control and 
navigating rooms, while the second floor will be reserved for the crew, accom. 
modation being provided for fifty men. The two top floors have been equipped 
on 2 lavish scale to provide living accommodation and amusement for 100 
passengers. On the third floor is a dining-room for fifty people which, when 
cleared, provides a smooth dancing floor. On long transcontinental flights 
passengers will dance in this serial ballroom to wireless music, picked up from 
the broadcasting stations of many countries. Kitchens and two- and four-bunk 
berths are also to be found on this floor, while on either side is a long, broad 
veranda. All the 100 passengers can be accommodated on these verandas, which 
are quite weather-proof, the whole of the sides of the airship opposite these 
verandas being covered in with glass to allow an open view of the country over 
which the ship is flying. The top story contains the remaining berths, and a 
lounge from which passengers can look down into the dining-room and ball-room 
below. The entire passenger quarters will be lighted by electricity, and electric 
radiators and fans will keep them at an equable temperature. 

If our readers regard this as a suitable object of public 
expenditure in a country already taxed to the tune of £14 
per head of the population, with all respect we differ 


from them. 


THE most disastrous social development of the past year 
in this country was unquestionably the Greyhound Racing 
: craze, which is bringing gambling near every 

& Soxiet door, and spreading that demoralizing disease 
where it did not previously exist. No wonder 

foreigners regard us as “hypocrites” for vetoing Casinoes, 
with their gaming-tables that only attract a relatively small 
public, when we encourage Petits Chevaux on a colossal 
scale, to be played before and by gatherings of 50,000 
people, the vast majority of whom cannot afford their 
inevitable losses. There is no more “sport” about the 
greyhound’s pursuit of a mechanical hare than there is in 
the racing of mechanical toy horses by machinery, and 
when greyhounds come to any senses they may have, and 
weary of their monotonous task, there will doubtless be a 
move to electrify the dogs. That this enterprise has put 
large sums of money into a few lucky pockets is true, but 
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much larger sums are likely to be lost by the unfortunate 
shareholders who succumb to “‘ the boom,” while the aggre- 
gate losses of the gamblers up to date must be frightful. 
The Lord Mayor of Manchester has written an admirable 
letter (see Manchester Guardian, December 6th), of which, 
unfortunately, no notice was taken by the London Press. 
We should be sorry to be called upon to reply to his com- 
ments on this lamentable affair. He was moved by reading 
a certain prospectus of a Greyhound Racing enterprise to 
declare 


“that there has never been a more wicked trap for 
the downfall of the citizens than gambling on grey- 
hound racing provides.” 


The Lord Mayor added : 


“The prospectus states they are expecting a profit 
from sixteen tracks of £350,000. Add to this amount 
the directors’ interests, the overhead charges, and prize 
money, and you will have a turnover of a sum well 
into seven figures. All this money seems to be expected 
to come from the working people of our large towns. 

““T cannot imagine a process more calculated than 
gambling to impoverish and wreck the homes of our 
workers, and, again, the misery brought upon our young 
people will not bear thinking about. The gigantic 
proportions of the gambling process involved in grey- 
hound racing make the so-called sport of the pastime 
infinitesimal. 

“* May I appeal to the young people’s organizations, 
to the Churches, and especially to our members of 
Parliament representing the large towns . . . they can- 
not fail to realize what their duty is. If our young 
people cannot be protected by legislation, public opinion 
should be stimulated so that some suitable action 
should be taken to put a check on this demoralizing 
evil, or that such control should be established as will 
prevent all those thousands of pounds of the workers’ 
hard-earned wages being wasted instead of finding their 
way to the shops of our tradespeople for food and 
clothing and other family needs.” 
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Social reformers and workers are reputed to be more alarmed 
by this development than by any of the competitive methods 
of parting fools and their money. 


Mr. Hamitton Pricer, a well-known referee and handi- 
capper, who has excellent opportunities of judging form, 
has issued his annual “ ranking” list of 


pei England’s foremost lawn-tennis players in 
Players 1927. We may speak of “‘ England ” in this 


connection because it is emphatically an 
English list of an essentially English game, at which so far 
neither Scotland, Wales, nor, of late years, Ireland has 
conspicuously shone. If only Scotland had kept golf to 
herself, and not infected Young England with Putting, our 
position in the lawn-tennis world to-day would probably 
be vastly different to what it is. However, our first twelve 
ladies could take on their opposite numbers of any other 
country with every expectation of coming out on top, 
although Miss Helen Wills is probably the world’s champion 
of her sex at the moment. Mr. Hamilton Price’s list is 
as follows, and is accompanied by an explanatory note: 


1. Mrs. L. A. Godfree. 7. Mrs. B. C. Covell. 

2. Miss B. Nuthall. 8. Miss E. H. Harvey. 

3. Miss J. Fry. 9. Mrs. J. Hill. 

4. Mrs. M. Watson. 10. Mrs. McIlquham. 

5. Miss P. Saunders. 11. Miss J. C. Ridley. 

6. Miss E. Bennett. 12. Miss G. R. Sterry. 
Mr. Hamilton Price ranks our men thus: 

1. E. Higgs. 7. H. K. Lester. 

2. J. C. Gregory. 8. O. G. N. Turnbull. 

3. D. M. Greig. 9. R. Lycett. 

4. H. W. Austin. 10. Nigel Sharpe. 

5. G. R. O. Crole-Rees. 1l. G. P. Hughes. 

6. C. H. Kingsley. 12. W. H. Powell. 


Some of these should go far, provided they can get enough 
practice of the right sort and escape the routine of playing 
with the “rabbits” with which English tournaments are 
‘apt to be overloaded. 


-) 
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FINANCE AND OIL IN MEXICO 


Frvance and Oil have finished the first round of a fight in 
Mexico, and Finance has come out on top. 

In 1925 and 1926 American intervention in Mexico 
seemed certain. On June 12, 1925, the Secretary of State 
issued a public warning to Mexico, which was, he said, “‘ on 
trial before the rest of the world.” ‘‘ We will insist,” he 
continued, “‘ that adequate protection under the recognized 
rules of international law be afforded American citizens.” 

From November 1925 to November 1926, Mexico 
attempted to justify its policy of confiscation and repudia- 
tion; and the State Department said, “Such a policy can 
have but one result—the destruction on a vast scale of the 
vested property rights of American citizens, to which the 
United States will not consent.” 

At that time the Americans in Tampico were prepared 
for a landing of American marines to take place there at any 
moment; but, a few weeks after, the situation changed 
completely, and the State Department has ever since 
accepted with humility every buffet that Calles gave them. 
I shall detail some of the reasons for this surprising humility 
on the part of Uncle Sam. 

(1) President Coolidge is a canny New Englander, averse 
to violence, and particularly averse to interrupting, towards 
the end of his term, the great wave of prosperity which will 
probably make American grandfathers tell their children, 
fifty years hence, of the golden days of Calvin Coolidge. A 
break with Mexico would certainly constitute such an inter- 
ruption, for it would unsettle the markets, lead to the 
expenditure of vast sums of money for naval and military 
purposes, and lead also to acute domestic differences. These 
differences I shall indicate in my second, third, and fourth 
points. 

(2) The American Federation of Labour is another and 
a potent reason. Although it is strongly opposed to the 
Russian Bolsheviks, and numbers among its members many 
pious Catholics of Irish descent (two of them on its governing 
committee), it has whole-heartedly supported Calles, and 
would sabotage any attack on him by the United States. 
This action is due to the profound ignorance of most of its 
members, and the cunning of a few (Communists, of course). 

In this Mexican business the stupidity of Labour has been 
colossal. On one occasion it sent a crowd of delegates to 
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Mexico City, where Calles, then Secretary for War, invited 
them to a feast, plied them with wine, and then told them 
that he and his companions “‘ are the men who have come to 
destroy all traditions in Mexico,” a statement which the 
delegates uproariously applauded. Since that time the 
American Federation of Labour has strongly supported 
Calles, thus more than counterbalancing the good work it 
did by its opposition to Russian Bolshevism, for Mexico is 
near and Russia far off. It also neutralized the effect of any 
representations the Catholic Hierarchy may have made, 
unofficially, at the White House. The Executive Council of 
the A.F. of L. hailed Carranza in an official letter as “ the 
friend of the working people and the real leader of the people 
generally in Mexico ; ’’ and it has saluted Calles as a “* Labour 
President,” “a lover of Liberty and Humanity,” “a Man of 
Destiny.” 

(3) The enormously strong religious organizations which 
** put over’? Prohibition, and which favour Calles because he 
is a Prohibitionist as well as a declared enemy of Rome. 
These organizations rule the United States, and President 
Coolidge is mortally afraid of them, especially of the 
Methodist-Baptist section. 

(4) The fifty Pacifist organizations which are violently 
opposed to intervention in Mexico. Some of these organiza- 
tions are religious, some of them Feminist, some of them 
Socialist, some of them are downright Bolshevik, some of 
them are simply Faddist, but all are on the side of Calles, 
and several are busily distributing Callista propaganda. 

Now, all these organizations, acting together, could 
create a frightful rumpus; and President Coolidge, being a 
good, quiet man, fails to see why he should give them an 
opportunity to do so. Of course, he would have Oil on his 
side, but Oil would ruin him. Curious as it may seem, Oil, 
the great enemy of Calles, is more responsible than anything 
else for the fact that Calles remains in power. More than 
one impressionist writer has tried to make us believe that 
Oil rules the world, that it is rich, that it is omnipotent ; but 
the mere fact that it opposes Calles makes the average 
American say, “‘ Calles must be a good man” ; the mere fact 
that it beats the jingo drum and yells for intervention in 
Mexico makes intervention impossible. Why is this so ? 

By way of reply, I need only mention the names of Fall, 
Sinclair, Doheny, and the Teapot Dome Scandal. Mr. Fall 
was formerly member of President Harding’s Cabinet ; the 
other two are Oil magnates of the first importance ; and all 
three were mixed up in a certain most unfortunate and 
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notorious transaction with regard to public Oil lands. More- 
over, all three were advocates of intervention in Mexico— 
imperialists, jingoists, patriots of the most flamboyant kind ; 
and now that they have turned out to be persons who bribed 
on a colossal scale, anyone who criticizes Calles is regarded 
as being paid by Oil. Mr. Fall and Mr. Sinclair are at 
present being tried in Washington; and Mr. Sinclair will 
afterwards have to stand his trial for an alleged attempt to 
bribe the jury. Probably in the early part of this year, 1928, 
Mr. Doheny and his son will be tried; and the effect of 
the disclosures made at these trials will be to prevent any 
criticism of Calles or Mexico. It is all very illogical, of 
course, but there it is. 

But even if there had been no Teapot Dome Scandal, it is 
doubtful if Oil would ever have been able to jockey the 
United States into a Mexican war, for its propagandists are 
unconvincing, and its magnates are disreputable. An 
American novelist, Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, published 
some time ago a novel called T'ampico, in which he described, 
without exaggeration, the state of things in Tampico, the 
great sinful Oil town which the Americans have built in 
Mexico. There and elsewhere in Mexico some of the Oil 
Barons keep agents who misinform the Press, steal docu- 
ments, bribe Mexican officials, forge letters, and even com- 
mit murder. According to an article recently published in 
the Excelsior, of Mexico City, they also swindle their own 
paymasters: that paper gives one case, evidently authentic, 
where a secret agent of the Oil men appropriated $50,000 on 
the ground that he had used that sum to bribe a certain 
official of the Mexican Government, whereas the official in 
question never received a cent from him. 

Fishing in such troubled waters as those of Mexico is an 
extremely profitable occupation for a Yankee “ crook”’ who 
has been in business, in journalism, and in jail, who knows a 
little Spanish, is an expert liar, a clever forger, an experi- 
enced burglar, a suave ‘“‘ confidence man,” a good shot, and 
a thoroughly unscrupulous person. There is plenty of 
money to be made by such men as Secret Agents of Oil, 
though I do not mean, of course, that all agents of Oil are 
bad. There are Mexican Generals to be bought; there are 
American frontier officials to be bribed; there are arms to 
be purchased ; and in all these cases a considerable sum of 
money may be slipped into the agent’s own pocket without 
risk of detection. Such agents are quite prepared to sell 
their own masters, or to work for both sides simultaneously, 
but the one thing they do not want is a peaceful settlement 
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of the Mexican question. They and their employers are 
enough to damn any cause, and their combined activities 
have so disgusted respectable Americans with the whole 
Mexican question that they do not want to hear or read of 
it. They have also given a bad impression of all Americans 
to Calles, Obregén & Co., who have never, I venture to say, 
seen the real America, and who may finally come to grief on 
that account. 

Unfortunately there are not only Yankee “ crooks” in 
Mexico, there are “ crooks ”’ from all over the world; and if 
there is any truth in what one hears in the clubs and banks 
and diplomatic missions of the Federal capital, some of the 
European journalists who visit Mexico are quite as bad as 
their colleagues from the banks of the Hudson. 

One distinguished European journalist who came to 
Mexico in order to write a book accepted a cheque for 
$25,000 from Obregon. Another got an even larger cheque; 
but, after having cashed it, he straightway repaired to the 
United States and opened negotiations with the Oil men, 
who agreed to pay a much greater sum if he turned his book 
into an attack on Obregon. The journalist did so; but, 
after the onslaught was published, the wily Oil Barons 
refused to pay him a cent, on the ground that they had only 
been joking. 

There are also, of course, the Roman Catholics, whose 
campaign against Calles has been vigorously conducted 
during the past year in the United States. But it has only 
been conducted in Catholic newspapers; and has entirely 
failed to “‘ catch on ”’ in the secular Press. This failure leads 
one to conclude that Roman Catholicism has no such strangle- 
hold on the American Press as Dean Inge, for example, 
believes ; as a matter of fact, the big newspapers are all in 
the hands of non-Catholics, and the numerous Catholics 
employed on the staff have no influence over policy. The 
group of business men, bankers, capitalists, and manufac- 
turers who indirectly govern America are non-Catholic. 
Moreover, the Catholics of the United States are very much 
divided among themselves, some being Irish, some Italian, 
some French-Canadians, some Poles, some Lithuanians ; and 
as a rule they are comparatively poor people, whereas the 
leaders of the Mexican Catholics are aristocrats with an 
entirely different point of view. Try to imagine a conference 
between the late Duke of Norfolk and the late Michael 
Collins, and you will have some idea of the conferences which 
have taken place during the past year in Texas, New York, 
and Washington, between Mexican landlords and _ hard- 
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bitten Irish-Americans, the latter being, perhaps, sons of 
evicted tenants and the former rulers of vast haciendas, some 
of them comprising half a million acres. If Calles had 
refrained from attacking the Church, the American Catholics 
would never have opposed him ; but, on the other hand, his 
attack on the Church has rallied to his side those numerous, 
rich, and well-organized bodies which firmly believe the 
Church to be the cause of all Mexico’s troubles. 

Oil and Religion have lost in their contest with Calles, 
but Finance has won. Wall Street is supposed in some 
quarters to be forcing America into a Mexican war, but the 
exact opposite is the case, and the reason can be given in a 
single sentence—Wall Street is getting out of Mexico certain 
annual payments, which would cease in case of war. The 
Mexican Government, according to the Lamont—de la Huerta 
agreement, as amended by the Lamont—Pani agreement, 
pledged Mexico to pay to its bondholders approximately 
twenty-two million pesos annually, which represents the 
production and export Oil tax. Since this agreement was 
made, the International Committee of Bankers on Mexico 
have collected approximately thirty million gold dollars from 
Mexico, and this has been passed on to the European and 
American bondholders. 

Owing to the fact that Oil production has steadily fallen 
off in Mexico since President Calles threatened to seize the 
Oil properties, the tax has steadily dropped. The June 
payment was not met by the Mexican Government owing to 
the shortage of the Oil tax, and also to the fact that some of 
this tax had been diverted to other purposes. 

Early in June, Mr. T. W. Lamont, of Messrs. Morgan & 
Co., scoured New York to get money for the Mexican Govern- 
ment, but his requests were turned down on all sides. 
Finally, he discovered that Mexico had a deposit in the 
United States of a very considerable sum in cash, which, 
under Mexican law, had to be paid directly into the Treasury 
at Mexico City or else used for Government purposes in 
America. Mr. Lamont suggested to Sefior Arturo Elias, 
President Calles’s brother and Mexican Consul-General in 
New York, that this money should be used to meet the bond 
payments; and finally Lamont proposed that the Inter- 
national Committee of Bankers on Mexico should loan Mexico 
@ sum equivalent to the amount of their cash on deposit in 
the United States, on a short-term note, with a certificate of 
deposit against the cash collateral. Even this sum was not 
great enough to meet the bond payment, so the Committee 
proposed that they advance the difference on another short- 
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term note, under which arrangement future consular fees 
and other payments due to the Mexican Government in the 
United States should be used as collateral. 

Thus, the last payment of something over $700,000 was 


got by what has been described as “ a book-keeping process”; 


and the rest, amounting to about $2,500,000, was advanced on 
President Calles’s pledging the consular fees. This gives the 
impression that Mexico has already drifted into that obscure 
and dangerous position where a country has lost its inde- 
pendence without having come under efficient foreign con- 
trol. America has got a financial grip of Mexico ; ‘and she 
can also bring pressure to bear on that country in various 
other ways. She can,for example, cut off her supply of arms, 
as she has done for the last year. She can raise the embargo 
on arms in favour of revolutionists attempting to upset the 
central Government, and thus make the triumph of those 
revolutionists certain. She can again impose that embargo 
and save the Government, if the Government does what she 
wants it to do. She can make the Government topple over 
by simply refusing long enough to let it import arms for use 
against insurgents. President Calles has just sent a Com- 
mission abroad in order to arrange for purchases of arms in 
Europe; but these purchases will not continue if Mexico is 
unable to pay, and America can make it impossible for her 
to pay. Moreover, on about a dozen occasions during the 
last hundred years the United States intercepted arms 
coming from Europe to Vera Cruz, and she will probably 
intercept arms again or ask England to do so. 

When General Adolfo de la Huerta rebelled against 
Obreg6n and Calles in the autumn of 1923, the United States 
saved Obregén and Calles by selling them an enormous 
supply of arms and ammunition, without which they could 
not have maintained their position. She sold them eleven 
aeroplanes, thirty-three machine-guns, fifteen thousand 
Enfield rifles, five million rounds of ammunition, and other 
military supplies; but by accepting this assistance they 
sold the independence of their country. 

Despite this double grip that Uncle Sam has got on 
Calles, that gentleman is allowed, however, to do what he 
likes—to confiscate American ranches, to misgovern his own 
people, to make trouble for the State Department through- 
out all Central America, to allow foreign subjects to be 
murdered and robbed. To change the metaphor, America 
has got all the cards but. does not know how to play them. 

To return, however, to the financial aspects of the case. 
Payments by Mexico to the International Committee of 
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Bankers cannot go on much longer. Mr. Lamont spent some 
time before his recent trip to Japan in reaching out in various 
directions in order to secure other valuable pledges. Thus 
we have a great American banking-house bolstering up with 
American money one of the worst tyrannies in the world, 
while American diplomacy is unable to use any of the 
numerous levers it has got for the purpose of mitigating in 
any way the severity of this tyranny. The agent of the 
bankers who has all along had the ear of President Coolidge 
is Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, formerly of the house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., a friend, schoolmate, and adviser of the 
President. As the Oil men sank deeper into the quagmire, 
Mr. Morrow rose higher and higher in the confidence of the 
White House, and now he has been appointed American 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

Thus Oil has been defeated, and Finance has won. There 
will be no intervention such as Oil wanted; but during the 
year 1928 there will be a brisk exchange of notes between 
Chapultepec and the White House on the subject of the 
retrospective laws nationalizing petroleum and property 
belonging to Americans, and if an agreement is not arrived 
at before this time next year, Mexico’s condition will be 
very bad. 

The argument of the bankers is that they, as well as 
President Coolidge, are interested in bringing about the 
economic rehabilitation of Mexico, and in nothing else. They 
want to do this so as to enable Mexico to continue its pay- 
ments on its debt. In other words, J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
President Coolidge and Mr. Morrow are not concerned with 
any internal tyrannies, even when American citizens in 
Mexico are the sufferers; they are trying to educate Presi- 
dent Calles to the point of realizing that by economic 
stability and rehabilitation he will accomplish the double 
purpose of feathering his own nest and at the same time 
keeping in the good graces of the United States by meeting 
Mexico’s annual payments. Any break with Calles would 
be too hazardous, in the opinion of the bankers, because it 
would jeopardize the continuance of any payments, as a 
change in the Mexican administration would not necessarily 
bring with it an economic cure. 

Messrs. J. P. Morgan seem to feel that, economically, 
Calles is getting less and less “‘ Red,” accordingly as he is 
coming more and more to realize that to keep the country 
poor hurts his own pocket. These great bankers deny, 
therefore, that they are “ bolstering” up a tyranny. The 
bolstering, they say, is done to help American bondholders 
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and to stave off as long as possible the evil day when all cash 
payments will cease and the whole question will be re-opened 
along new lines. They contend that though this is unques. 
tionably a compromise, it is probably better than an appeal 
for armed intervention on their part. Such an appeal, they 
contend, would have for its real object the collection of a 
debt ; but that real object would be masked by a lot of clap- 
trap about helping the poor, and overthrowing a tyranny, 
whereas about the poor of Mexico and about the tyranny 


which is supposed to exist there, Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co, 


do not care two cents. 
The above is the substance of a real letter from a New 
York banker ; it ends as follows: 


“Tf Calles is economically our colour, he is our man, 
and we will let him string up every Papist by the neck 
and teach any Bolshevik moral doctrine that he chooses,” 


This is a big drop from President Wilson’s lofty idealism 
in refusing to recognize any Latin-American President whose 
hands were stained with blood, for Calles is bespattered with 
blood from head to foot—first with the blood of the Catholics 
whom he put to death during the past year, and secondly 
with the blood of his political opponents whom he slaughtered 
in October 1927. Moreover, it was he and Obregon that 
instigated the assassins of that very President Carranza 
whom Wilson supported. 

Wilson’s whole Mexican policy was very different from 
this. Addressing a delegation of Mexican editors in 1918, he 
declared that he had “sent troops into Mexico... to 
assist you to get rid of a man who was making the settle 
ment of your affairs for the time being impossible ”—the 
man in question being none other than Victoriano Huerta, 
the constitutionally elected President of Mexico. On more 
than one occasion he declared that his intention was to 
give “eighty per cent. of the Mexican people . . . genuine 
participation in their own Government,” though his over- 
flowing charity might have begun at home in an attempt 
to secure for the negroes of the South the advantages which 
were won for them in the Civil War and guaranteed by an 
amendment in the Federal Constitution—but which they do 
not enjoy. 

In a famous address on Mexico which he delivered before 
the Southern Commercial Congress at Mobile, Alabama, in 
1913, President Wilson declared himself the champion of 
Democracy against official, economic imperialism. 
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‘** Human rights,” he said, “ national integrity, and 
opportunity as against material interests—that .. . is 
the issue we have now to face. [The United States] 
must regard it as one of the duties of friendship to see 
that from no quarter are material interests made superior 
to human liberty and national opportunity.” 


This speech was a veiled attack on Sir Lionel Carden, the 
British Minister in Mexico, who was accused by some Ameri- 
cans of backing Huerta with a view to promoting the 
economic interests of British subjects, and particularly those 
of Lord Cowdray. 

The result of Wilson’s lofty altruism was—Calles, who is 
as much a Dictator as Porfirio Diaz, and who is as little con- 
cerned as Diaz ever was about the votes in the ballot-boxes. 
The peons have got the franchise, but it is as of little use to 
them as it is to the negroes in South Carolina. Another 
result is the frank declaration of the American banker whom 
I have just quoted. Excessive idealism yesterday leads, 
apparently, to undisguised materialism to-morrow. Yester- 
day the world was to have been made safe for democracy : 
to-morrow it is to be made safe for High Finance. 

Personally, I would prefer an inch of Sir Lionel Carden’s 
common sense to a league of Wilsonian humbug. On leaving 
the country, Sir Lionel remarked that Wilson’s policy would 
ruin “all the decent people in Mexico,” and no prophecy 
ever came true more quickly or more completely, for, thanks 
to Wilson’s support of Carranza, all the decent people in 
Mexico are ruined to-day. 

My American banker friend was guilty of humorous 
exaggeration, of course, when he said that the United States 
would let Calles hang every “‘ Papist ” if he wished to do so, 
for, even if Calles continues for another year to slaughter his 
subjects as he slaughtered them during the whole of last 
year, and to allow Agraristas and Members of the Crom and 
other advanced Socialists to continue plundering and mur- 
dering American and European landowners, Europe will 
make serious protests at Washington, and Americans them- 
selves will begin to feel uneasy. 

_ That Europe has not protested at any of Calles’s acts 
is due to her weakness since the Great War, and to the 
enormous wealth and strength of America. ‘The result of 
that wealth and strength is that every foreign Legation in 
Mexico City now keeps one eye on Washington and the 
other on Chapultepec, just as every foreign Legation in 
Cairo keeps one eye on the Egyptian Foreign Office and the 
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other on London. When the heads of these foreign Missions ~ 
are questioned on this subject, they say: “The Monroe © 
Doctrine prevents us from taking any action at all. We | 
must follow the lead of the United States.” 

A distinguished Mexican who recently visited Europe in 
order to see if something could be done for his native coun- 
try, was able to meet the highest authorities in France and 
Spain ; and in both these countries he was told that America’s 
** protection ”’ of the CaJles Government precluded even the 
sending of remonstrances to Mexico by any European nation, 

The spokesman for Spain was the King himself, and what 
he said was this : 


“We have sent no complaints of any kind to Mexico, 
and have even prevented any Spanish newspaper from 
writing about the expulsion of the Spanish ecclesiastics, 
the murder of Spanish landowners, and the confiscation 
of Spanish property. We act in this way because we do 
not wish to offend the United States Government, which 
is evidently protecting President Calles. .Our peseta 
depends on the dollar. We have domestic difficulties of 
our own. We cannot, therefore, afford to quarrel with 
the United States.” 


His Majesty might have used much stronger language, 
for all Spain must have been bitterly humiliated by the 
expulsion of all the Spanish priests from Mexico, and by the 
indignities that accompanied their ejection, yet no Spanish 
journalist was able to publish a word on the subject save in 
certain obscure Spanish pamphlets and newspapers published 
in the United States. 

The answer of the highest authority in France was 
similar. It was to the effect that as the franc depended on 
the dollar, as the European question was still delicate, and 
as France herself was still confronted by a number of critical 
problems, it would be madness for her to quarrel on the 
subject of Mexico with the greatest and richest country in 
the world, “‘ which is apparently protecting President Calles.” 

Even the Vatican said that, since Washington was 
apparently supporting President Calles, it could do no more 
than it had already done. 

Finally, Great Britain, once a dreaded rival of the United 
States in Mexico, has now effaced herself altogether. Her 
last independent Minister in Mexico was Sir Lionel Carden, 
who had ventured, in 1913, to doubt the wisdom of President 
_ Wilson’s policy in backing Carranza. President Wilson com- 
plained to Downing Street, with the result that Sir Lionel 
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was recalled (and given a better post); but we now see that 
he was perfectly right, and that President Wilson was 
entirely wrong in forcing Carranza on Mexico and thus 
iving that visionary an opportunity of drawing up the Con- 
stitution of 1917, which is the cause of all the present diffi- 
culties between the United States and Mexico. 

After the withdrawal of Mr. Cummins by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in 1924, the British Government left their 


| Legation in Mexico City empty for several years; and 


there is no reason why they should ever have renewed 
diplomatic relations with that country, since the British 
Minister there is never given any diplomatic work to do. 
He leaves the diplomatic initiative to the United States 
Embassy, but the United States Embassy does nothing, 
owing to the paralysis of the State Department. Ambassa- 
dor Sheffield is an exceptionally able diplomatist who could 
have solved the Mexican difficulty years ago if his advice had 
been taken, and all the American diplomats and consuls in 
Mexico are efficient men—who probably take the same 
view of the Mexican problem as I take in this article. There 
is no more curious contrast in the world than that which 
exists between America’s energetic representatives in 
Mexico and her apathetic State Department at Washington. 

What is the explanation of this apathy in the State 
Department ? In Mexico City, where the composition of 
this all-powerful body is naturally studied with more atten- 
tion than that of ephemeral local ministries, its defects are 
often pointed out. Unlike Downing Street, it has no per- 
manent officials to carry on a tradition or a policy; and as 
there is a clean sweep after every Presidential election, there 
is no fixed foreign policy at all. At present there is not in 
the whole Department a single international lawyer or a 
single person with a special knowledge of Mexican affairs. 
Mr. Robert E. Olds, Assistant Secretary of State, who has 


' had much to do with Mexican business during recent years, 


has never been in Mexico. He is a respectable country 
lawyer and was formerly the junior law partner of the 
Secretary of State, but he has had no _ international 
experience and few qualifications for the important post 
which he holds. 

_ Mr. Franklin Mott Gunther, who is in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Mexican Affairs, has never been to Mexico save on one 
brief visit which lasted three days. 

These are the experts whom London, Paris, and Madrid 
are watching for a lead on the Mexican question ! 
There is one ray of hope—Obregén, when he gets into 
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power next July, may prove less obstinate than Calles has / 


shown himself. He certainly proved himself accommodating 
during his last tenure of office, for he is easy-going and 
fairly pliable. It must be remembered, however, that in 
all his election speeches he has pledged himself to keep to 
the Calles programme, and that Calles himself will remain 
in Mexico City probably as Minister for War. 

But is Calles himself such a sea-green incorruptible? 
Several months ago I probed patiently into the whole record 
of his life in the place where he was born, the little seaport of 
Guaymas, Sonora, and the impression left on my mind is that 
Calles may become more moderate as a result of his con- 
versations with Mr. Morrow. Having failed as a school 
teacher, a municipal official, a bar-tender, a mill-owner, and 
a rancher, Calles took to politics, and, by a strict attention 
to politics, has made himself a wealthy man. He owns the 
great hacienda of Soledad de la Mota in the State of Coahuila, 
and has much money invested abroad. His children are 
well provided for. He himself is getting old. Mr. Morrow 
should be able to persuade such a man that his best plan 
would be to consolidate his régime and secure his wealth by 
making a few trifling concessions to the United States in the 
matter of Oil and land. If Calles agrees, the United States 
will not interfere with the little arrangement whereby 
Obregén succeeds Calles and Calles succeeds Obregon 
till one of the two dies. As a matter of fact, power- 
ful interests north of the Rio Grande would be extremely 
glad if this arrangement became a permanent thing, on 
condition, of course, that Calles became more moderate. 
Not only would many American financiers be pleased with 
such an arrangement, but many big American landowners 
would be equally pleased. Those big landowners have not 
been touched at all by the famous Agrarian Law which has 
frightened so many of the small American ranchers. Mr. 
John Hays Hammond, who was associated with Cecil Rhodes 
in South Africa, and who wasimprisoned by President Kriiger 
after the Jameson Raid, is a very large landowner in Mexico. 
He and Mr. Henry Payne Whitney hold the Richardson 
Ranch in Sonora, a ranch which comprises some six million 
acres. Mr. Shoup, President of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, which recently spent ten million dollars connecting 
Tepic with Guadalajara, is a good friend of Obregén’s and 
his railway would make millions of dollars if Obregén let him 
and his wealthy Californian friends exploit the properties 
adjoining the Southern Pacific of Mexico. 

Besides these personages, many Americans of humblet 
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status stand to benefit if Obregén gets into power. Several 
months ago, I passed some time in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Sonora; and my impression is that the efforts 
of gun-runners were defeated more by Obregén’s personal 
friends among the Americans north of the border than by 
the American Police, Customs officers, and frontier guards. 
Obregén pays lavishly for support, and when he succeeds in 
an enterprise he does not forget his friends. 

For all these reasons, Calles is likely to be won over by 
Mr. Morrow. If Calles were a Lenin, it would be different, 
but he is not a Lenin. He is not an intellectual; he is not 
a Socialist ; and, in my opinion, he simply professed Social- 
ism in order to get some loot from the landlords and the Oil 
men. He is now wealthy. He uses a Presidential train 
which cost one million dollars and is more sumptuous than 
any used by the late Tsar. He is fond of expensive auto- 
mobiles, and has a habit of giving them as presents to 
generals who please him. The new American Ambassador, 
who is an extremely able financier, will probably be able to 
explain to him how, after he leaves Chapultepec, he can con- 
tinue to indulge these expensive tastes and even add a yacht 
and a country house in California to his other possessions and 
then find that the money left over out of his annual income 
is double what he received as el Primer Magistrado de la 
Nacion. 

In other words, America’s only argument is the clink of 
the dollars—not a bad argument, however, in these hard 
times! She has no prestige in the Caribbean or in Panama 
or in Hawaii or in the Philippines, save the prestige of 
material prosperity, and Latin America looks down on her 
as an inferior from a moral and cultural point of view. In 
the course of time she will probably rule all the country 
between the Rio Grande and the Canal, but she will be 
unassisted by that reputation for rectitude, justice, and 
military valour which helped the British in India and the 
ancient Romans in Britain and Gaul. With his “ big 
stick” policy, Roosevelt gave her once a certain amount of 
prestige of another kind, a prestige resembling that which 
Lord Palmerston gave to England. It will be remembered 
that on one occasion a Greek who happened to have American 
papers was captured by Rasuili, and that with the cry, 

Perdicaris alive, or Rasuili dead !’’ Roosevelt rushed war- 
ships to the Moroccan coast and ordered them to land 
marines. There is not much of this Palmerstonian spirit to 
be found in the White House now, and, to be quite frank, 
the average American citizen is glad of its absence, and feels 
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much more safe and comfortable with Calvin Coolidge than 
ever he felt with Wilson or Roosevelt. It is true that Ameri- 
can citizens are now murdered in Mexico at the rate of one 
per month, and that all the State Department does is to 
write polite notes which elicit impolite replies, but it must 
also be admitted that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Americans to whom one speaks on this subject, will ask, 
roughly, what the H—— those Americans were doing in 
Mexico anyhow. 

Wilson tried to give America a still higher kind of repu- 
tation ; but there was a sad collapse in President Harding’s 
time ; and President Coolidge, with his policy of the small 
and canny shopkeeper, has not retrieved the situation. In 
considering Calles’s attitude towards America, we must bear 
in mind the fact that during the greater part of his official 
life he was a police officer on the American frontier, where he 
met a very corrupt type of American, and that since he 
became President he has been pestered by sycophantic dele- 
gations of American Chambers of Commerce, Rotarians, Elks, 
et hoc genus omne, whom he has wined and dined (with par- 
ticular emphasis on the “ wined ’’), and then addressed with 
thinly veiled contempt (for he himself is ateetotaller). Mean- 
while the American Press slobbers over him, describes him as 
“a man of iron,” and gives columns of cablegram describing 
such things as the “ ham-and-egg breakfasts’ he gives to 
Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, though they never gave a line to 
the atrocious murders of Mexican gentry which have distin- 
guished the Calles administration. 

In December 1927, Mr. Morrow went on a long railway 
journey with President Calles, and it may be taken for 
granted that on that journey the astute financier-diplomat 
presented his point of view very convincingly to the Presi- 
dent, but, in order to prevent Calles from getting bored, he 


had also obtained an invitation for Will Rodgers, a celebrated | 


American humorist, whose sallies kept both the President 
and the Ambassador in roars of laughter throughout the 
whole journey. Later on, Mr. Morrow seems to have pet- 
suaded Colonel Lindberg to make a “ good will” flight to 
Mexico City, where he was welcomed on the aviation ground 
by Calles in person. 

All this is part of the policy of conciliation to which Mr. 
Morrow has pinned his faith ; but it is doubtful if this is the 
kind of policy which will impress Calles most. We must 
always bear in mind the fact that, deep down in his heart, 
he detests the “ Gringo” quite as much as he detests the 
Church of Rome; that he tried hard a year ago to overturn 
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a pro-American Government in Nicaragua, simply because it 
was pro-American, and had promised to let the American 
Government construct the Nicaragua canal ; that he strongly 
favours Japanese immigration because he knows that Uncle 
Sam dislikes it ; that he extends his protection to Bolsheviks 
who escape from the United States ; and that he knows that 
Mr. Morrow is in possession of documentary and other 
proofs of all these facts. 

A good deal of the Catholic propaganda against Calles has 
been devoted to proving that he is a Bolshevik ; but the best 
authority on that point is Madame Kollontai, who was until 


- recently the Bolshevik representative in Mexico City. She 


has now left, and in an interview she gave to a German 
paper she has expressed strong disapproval of the Calles 
group, which is, she says, “‘ composed of bandits.” 

When Calles was Chief of Police in Sonora he made his 
troops fire on strikers at Cananea, killing and wounding a 
number of them ; and, in August 1916, he ordered the execu- 
tion, without trial, of a Mexican and a Russian Bolshevik who 
had crossed the frontier. The Mexican was Lazaro Gutierrez 
de Lara, a well-known Socialist leader, and the execution took 
place at Saric. 

Calles may revert to this state of mind—after a few heart- 
to-heart talks with Mr. Dwight W. Morrow—but Mexico is an 
incalculable country ; and after everything has been settled 
satisfactorily in Chapultepec Palace between the President 
and the representative of Mr. Coolidge, some wild general in 
the mountains may upset it all by a pronunciamento appealing 
to the soldier’s irradicable love of pillage and slaughter. 

In that case, America will have something to do besides 
criticizing the diplomacy of Europe and explaining how she 
would settle all difficulties in China, India, and other parts of 
the Old World. Up to the present her own diplomacy has 
not been very good in Mexico, a country which touches her 
more closely than China, Armenia, or Mesopotamia. Indeed, 
I might go further and say that in all the annals of diplomacy, 
and even in the wildest works of that fiction which deals with 
international diplomacy, there is no more ludicrous and 
incredible story than that told in the Fall Committee Report 
published by the Government Printing Office at Washington 
in 1919. Here we find President Wilson helping into the 
saddle the very gang which has since been murdering Ameri- 
cans at about the rate of one per month, confiscating their 
property, tearing up their contracts, trampling ruthlessly on 
their rights, and, in its spare time, sending insulting notes to 
Washington. We find him swallowing all Carranza’s poli- 
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tical nostrums without turning a hair. We find him object- 
ing to Victoriano Huerta because he suspected that general 
of having committed one murder, while embracing the 
notorious bandit Villa, who had openly committed many 
thousands of murders, and gloried in having done so. We 
find him ignoring his own able diplomats in Mexico and 
sending thither, as his manner was, a series of unofficial 
observers, all of them ignorant of every language save 
English, innocent of diplomatic usages, and complete 
strangers to the country. One was the late Mr. William 
Bayard Hale, of whom the less said the better. Another 
was John Reid, the Bolshevik journalist, whose grave- 
stone occupies a prominent place near Lenin’s mausoleum 
in the Red Square at Moscow; or, perhaps, I should say 
that, on Mr. Reid’s return from a journalistic raid into 
Mexico, he was sent for by President Wilson, who seemed to 
be more impressed by his gorgeous word-pictures than by all 
the solid information that he got from Mr. Henry Lane 
Wilson, the United States Ambassador in Mexico. A third 
envoy was Mr. John Lind, who in addition to being as 
ignorant of Spanish and of Mexico as his predecessors, har- 
boured an intense antipathy to Mexico and to the Catholic 
Church. This gentleman’s mission was, if you please, to 
request President Huerta to resign ! 

We find President Wilson speaking eloquently on “ the 
futility of force” after having blown Vera Cruz to 
smithereens; and declaring that he ‘‘ would not coun- 
tenance armed intervention in the affairs of another State,” 
after having sent General Pershing across the frontier at the 
head of an army! We find him amazed and thunderstruck 
when he hears that several soldiers belonging to this army of 
invasion get shot. We find him letting loose chaos in 
Mexico before first getting out the American civilians, who 
have to be rescued by British ships. We find his Secretary 
of State, the “ silver-tongued’’ Fundamentalist, William 
Jennings Bryan, asking President Huerta for favours by 
cable after having begun to make war on him. 

All this will be found in the American Government 
publication to which I have just referred. It is not I who 
make those charges. They are made by eminent Americans, 
and have been published at the order and at the expense of 
the United States Government. And another eminent 
American declared that : 


“Mexico is our Balkan Peninsula, and during the 
last five years, thanks largely to Mr. Wilson’s able 
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assistance, it has been reduced to a condition as hideous 
as that of the Balkan Peninsula under the Turkish rule. 
We are in honour bound to remedy this wrong.” 


This eminent American is ex-President Theodore Roose- 
velt ; and some of the most cultured and patriotic Mexicans 
agree with him that President Wilson’s injudicious inter- 
ference, which has made things crooked in Mexico ever since, 
should, in justice to the Mexican people and for the sake of 
America’s honour, be balanced now by a judicious inter- 
ference that will put things straight. That interference need 
not be military: I have already indicated various potent 
means of bringing pacific pressure to bear. An arrangement 
to safeguard the bondholders will not be enough. Mexican 
and foreign landowners must also be saved from total ruin ; 
and there must never again be a case like that of Rosalie 
Evans. Moreover, the practice of murdering people without 
trial is one which America could put an end to. God has 
given her great power, and she should not limit the use of 
that power to making the Mexican Government pay the 
murest on its loans. To quote again the words of President 

on : 


“National integrity and opportunity as against 
material interests—that is the issue we have now to face. 
[The United States] must regard it as one of the duties of 
friendship to see that from no quarter are material 
interests made superior to human liberty and national 
opportunity.” 


On another occasion, President Wilson said that eighty 
per cent. of the Mexicans never had a chance to determine 
who should be their governors, and he added, “‘ Now, I am 
for the eighty per cent. ! ” 

At the present moment, ninety per cent. of the Mexican 
people are opposed to the religious persecution which 
President Calles is carrying on. Is America for that 
ninety per cent. ? 


Francis McCuLLacH 
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AFGHANISTAN IN WARP AND WEFT 


His Masesty THE KING OF AFGHANISTAN has put his foot 
into the stirrup of adventure, has taken his seat in the car 
of opportunity, cars of which the Prophet Nahum wrote, 
“They shall justle one against another in the broad ways: 
they shall seem like torches, they shall run like the light- 
nings ’’—and has started for Europe via British India and the 
highseas. Never before has an Amzr, to use the old democratic 
title primus inter pares, or a Shah of Kabul visited Europe 
during his reign, and only the present king’s grandfather 
while in exile had sojourned in Russian territory. It is a 
great event for the civilization and progress of the East, 
for those rugged mountains that lie across the Indus have 
failed for reasons many and various to answer to the call 
to be up and doing. 

Young Amanullah the King, whose name translates 
“The peace of Gcd,” is an earnest student of progress, and 
of the adoptions of as much of the ways of the West as may 
suit the psychology of his upland folk. Education, industry, 
transportation on modern lines are all emanating from 
his young head, which grew to manhood in his own 
rugged hills. 

Very few people have any idea of the real size of the 
country ruled to-day by the Shah. It is a country as big 
as France, and lies practically between those two mighty 
rivers, the Indus and the Oxus. Its major axis, 900 miles 
long, runs from south-west to north-east, from Koh-i-Malik 
Siah up to the Pamirs, and across it may run to 400 miles. 
But the narrow strip of plains with re-entrant bays, on the 
trans-Indus side, together with a fringe of the hills, form 
the British Frontier Province and British Baluchistan, while 
the British-Afghan frontier line lies among the hills along 
a ridge crest or a stream-line. It is also our popular con- 
ception that the country is nothing but rugged mountam, 
and here again conception is wrong. But that portion of 
Afghanistan which is inhabited by the Afghan proper, 
people who call themselves the Ben-i-Israel, or the Children 
of Israel, is that lying nearer the Indus, of which the Kabul- 
Kandahar road is the centre. It is mountainous enough, 
steep and barren and rugged in its lower slopes, but the 
higher ones are covered with the cedar, the box, and the 
pine, those three trees which accurate old Isaiah has always 
grouped together. Here the European varieties of flora and 
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fauna grow, the valleys are full of the best of the European 
fruits—the pear and the apple, the peach and the plum, and 
some of the finest grapes in Asia. The wild iris and tulip 
abound, narcissi along the water-cuts, and the violet and 
the Prophets flower on the hill-side, a paradise where only 
man is vile, scenes of massacre and bloodshed engraved on 
every spot. It is Lyall who makes the old Amir Aburrah- 
man who fought to keep his throne say, “‘ You might think 
I was reigning in heaven, I know I am ruling in hell.” 

In the mountains, while the irrigated valleys are fertile 
and prosperous, yet the cultivated area is small, and the 
tribesmen spend much of their lives with their long irrigation 
spades, seeing that not one drop of the precious water is 
wasted. On the Oxus side of the mountains life is far easier, 
and the folk less rugged. Fine fertile plains abound, the 
cities are many and wealthy, and the trade routes converge 
from the four quarters of the globe. Jellalabad, Kabul 
Ghuzni, and Kandahar are the cities of the Afghans, while 
Herat, Balk, Mazar-i-Shirif, and Andikui are more the cities 
of the Persian and Tatar races. 

The upland valleys carry a relatively far smaller popula- 
tion than do the plains towards the Oxus. 

Few countries can boast a more storied past than 
Afghanistan. Here the ancient civilization of the Aryans 
flourished and expanded, and flowed on to India. Into its 
valleys 500 years before Christ spread the reforming philo- 
sophy of Buddha. North of Kabul, at Bamian, stand cut 
in the living rocks the most gigantic figures of the Master 
that are in existence. Unexplored remains of early Hinduism 
and Buddhism lie the length and breadth of the country, 
waiting that day when European archeologists may penetrate 
without a brigade at their backs. Into this civilized com- 
munity came Alexander of Macedon in 325 B.c., claiming 
the earlier conquest of Darius as his right. As Alexander 
passed from the stage there grew up in Central Asia and 
Afghanistan, spreading to the Punjab, the Greco-Bactrian 
kingdoms, lasting for a couple of hundred years. As the 
Greek power died away, came Scythian and Parthian, flow- 
ing into the Indus valley through Afghanistan. Various 
dynasties arose in succession in Northern India, holding 
sway equally east and west of the Indus. It was not till 
the rise of Islam and the Arab empire that the people of 
Afghanistan began to differ from those of Northern India. 
With the spread of the Arab power wholesale conver- 
Sion to Islam took place, and Arab and Semitic races 
flowed into the hills in Southern Afghanistan. From 
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AD. 1000 onwards the Moslem invasions began, and before 
long Northern India became a kingdom which included 
many parts of Afghanistan. About the year 400 the Tatar 
tribes had overrun the Bactrian kingdoms of Central Asia, 
and flowed into the plains on the Afghan side of the Oxus, 
From the commencement of the Moslem invasions and 
conquest, hordes of Tatar and Afghan horse followed the 
fortunes of the conquerors, and among these masses were 
many Afghan chiefs and their retainers who carved out 
fiefs and colonies all over India, and from that day to the 
time of Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1735, Afghanistan belonged 
more or less continually to the throne of Delhi. Most of 
the dynasties were Turkish, but their armies had come from 
all over Central Asia. Afghan nobles, governors, and com- 
manders thronged the Delhi courts, and move in annals of 
violence across the screen. 

It was not till Nadir Shah, the Persian Turk, left India, 
with the spoils of Delhi and the Mogul Peacock Throne, 
that the Afghan Kingdom, much as we know it to-day, 
arose. In 1737 Nadir died, and Ahmed Shah, one of his 
Afghan generals, seized the Afghan provinces, and formed 
an independent kingdom which extended as far south as 
Lahore. In the break-up of the Mogul empire, the Mah- 
rattas, the sturdy half-bred Hindus of the Deccan, aimed 
at wearing the Mogul crown. Ahmed Shah, advancing on 
Delhi, met them at Panipat, fought the famous battle by 
the ‘“‘ Black Mango-tree,” and destroyed the Hindu forces 
with great slaughter. It was then that the message flew 
through India by the banker’s channels in banker’s metaphor. 
“Two pearls of great price have been dissolved, twenty-eight 
gold mohurs lost, and the amount of the silver and copper cannot 
be cast wp ’’—a wail reminiscent of Flodden field. 

Since then the hand of the Afghan as foreigner and 
invader fell heavily on India, and the dread of Afghan 
invasions haunted the northern country-side, though the 
rising power of the Sikhs drove them from Lahore. Thirty- 
four years after the slaughter by the Black Mango-tree, the 
British appeared at Delhi, rescuing the blinded Mogul 
emperor from durance with the Mahrattas. This brought 
them within the range of the fear of the Afghan inroads, 
which, however, grew less as the Sikhs wrested Mooltan, 
Kashmir, and Peshawur from Ahmed Shah’s feebler descen- 
dants, now known by the name under which he had 
hoped to form a nation, the Durannis or People of the 
Pearl. Eventually Afghanistan, torn by quarrels between 
factions and the scene of murder and intrigue as horrible 
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as that which ensued at Lahore when the great Ranjhit 
Singh passed away, expelled the Royal House of Ahmed 
Shah and installed Dost Muhammad of the great Barakzai 
house as Amir or head. * 

The arrival of the British at the edge of the Sikh terri- 
tories, and their acquisition of the “ French State” in the 
Ganges Doab, not only brought them into touch with 
the Afghan peril, but it also showed them the shadow of the 
Russian looming eastward. At that very time Napoleon 
and the Tsar were planning an invasion of India, and the 
Russian absorption of the Khanates was commencing. But 
the British are a commercial race, and the East India 
Company was a trading concern. The British wanted 
freedom of trade into Central Asia. They wanted navigation 
on the great waterway of the Indus as they had it on the 
Ganges. A friendly and peaceful Afghanistan was their 
object, and a cessation of the fierce wars with the Sikhs, 
which were hampering all commerce. In 1811 the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent as Minister to the Court 
of the Afghan king, Shah Soojah, at Peshawur, before he 
had lost his throne. Elphinstone travelled extensively and 
reported on politics and trade. Then followed the upheavals 
referred to, and it was not till 1837 that Captain Burnes * 
reached Kabul, the capital of the Amir Dost Muhammad, 
who had lost Peshawur to the Sikhs. During these years 
the Russian advance to the Oxus had been steady and 
persistent. A Russian mission was also in Kabul, and the 
Dost much inclined to lean towards Russia. The menace 
of Russian influence to British trade, if not to the British 
position in India, was recognized as serious. And then 
came the bright idea which was to involve us in such trouble. 
The exiled King of Kabul was a refugee guest in our hands. 
Already had he been able to make more than one attempt 
to recover his throne. It was represented that a very large 
portion of his people desired his return. A force raised on 
his own behalf, a British force and some money behind 
him, some help, too, from the Sikhs, and he would sail 
back into power a firm ally of the British and with the breach 
with the Sikhs healed. It was undoubtedly a brilliant idea 
of clever young men, formed and fostered in the council 
chamber. 

There was no question of right or wrong. Afghanistan 
for hundreds, nay thousands, of years had been part of 
India. Since Afghanistan had broken away from her Mogul 
overlord, she had torn India with her invasions. She had no 

* He had travelled in the country a few years earlier. 
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claim to any favour, and the British as successor to the 
Mogul had a perfect right to ride roughshod for the matter 
of that, let alone interfere in the interests of Afghanistan 
herself and the whole of Upper India. That was the train 
of argument, and it is worth understanding, for it fairly 
relieves Great Britain of the charges of obliquity so freely 
bandied when the policy turned out to be a ghastly, 
humiliating failure. 

Moreover, an old trouble, relic, too, of Nadir Shah, was 
impending. The Persians were endeavouring to reconquer 
the province of Herat, and were besieging that city. The 
Afghans, aided by a young English traveller,* were holding 
out. So to compel Persia to let go, and to place on the 
throne of his fathers, said to be yearning to receive him, a 
king who would be friendly and adamant to Russian intrigue, 
the famous Tripartite Treaty was signed between Lord 
Auckland, the Governor-General, on behalf of Great Britain, 
Ranjhit Singh Maharajah of the Sikhs, and ex-King Shah 
Soojah, of the house of Ahmed Shah. 

A large British and Sikh force assembled about Fero- 
zepur, including the Shah’s own army raised on his behalf 
at Loodhiana, and full of ambitious young soldiers known 
as the Shah’s Contingent. The British force and the Con- 
tingent were to march to Kabul by the roundabout way 
of the Sutlej and Indus, and crossing the Kach Gandava 
plains to move via Kandahar and Ghuznee to Kabul. At 
this time there was not a mile of railway line in India, nor 
was there a metalled road beyond the Sutlej. 


* * * * * 


The story of the First Afghan War is long and tragic, 
yet with many redeeming military features. It left behind 
many disastrous issues, and led us to a course of action 
exactly the opposite of that which we had intended. With 
great difficulty of supply and transport, but with little 
fighting save the storm of the ancient fortress of Ghuzni, 
@ portion of the force arrived at Kabul in August 1839 
and placed the Shah on his ancestral throne, while the Dost, 
the chosen Amir, fled. It was then soon realized that we 
had backed the wrong horse. The Shah was neither wanted 
on the throne nor was he fit to occupy it. His own con- 
tingent would not be sufficient to maintain him, and the 
British must remain to keep him there. Huge sums were 
expended in bribing the tribes, and the British were now 
engaged in coercing the Afghans to receive a king they did 
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not want. We had every right to replace the rightful king 
if he were wanted, but we never intended to keep him there 
by force of our bayonets. Yet this was what we were 
compelled to do. Nevertheless, on the surface all went 
well. The Sikhs, though doing little to implement their 
share of the treaty, helped to open the direct road via the 
Punjab, and the families of officers and soldiers were brought 
up to Kabul. Officers rode and shot where they liked, and 
made great friends with the Afghans round. The Dost, 
who had headed an unsuccessful rising in one of the valleys, 
now surrendered and went as a refugee guest to India. All 
seemed merry as a marriage-bell, but under the surface a 
voleano was rumbling into action, quiescent during 1840, 
but growing after the Army of the Indus had broken up, 
and the more permanent garrisons went into cantonments 
in the country. 

The cost of the prolonged stay in Kabul and the pro- 

vinces was very great, and the Governor-General and Court 
of Directors tired of his policy. A large portion of the 
British troops was withdrawn, the tribal allowances were 
reduced, and then in the autumn of 1841 the storm broke, 
bringing with it the murder of the British Minister at the 
Afghan Court and his assistants, and the destruction through 
the grossest incompetence of the force at Kabul, commanded 
by an aged, gout-ridden general. Jellalabad and Kandahar 
held out, and the British finally returned triumphant to 
Kabul to find their nominee, Shah Soojah, murdered. They 
then attained their original object of a strong and friendly 
Afghan by restoring Dost Muhammad to his throne. So 
staunch did he remain that even during the strain of the 
Indian Mutiny he refrained from attempting to recover 
Peshawur, though it was only twenty years since it had 
been lost to the Afghan crown. 
_ Had not the original framers of the ‘“‘ Great Game,” as 
it was called, been blinded by their mistaken estimate of 
the Shah’s worth, they might have secured the Dost as a 
friend originally for a hundredth part of the cost. But the 
important points to remember here are that a friendly and 
strong Afghanistan was our object, and that we had every 
right to get it as best we could. We chose, unfortunately, 
the worst way. 

The faith of Dost Muhammad, the “Friend of the 
Prophet,” lasted for thirty years and more, while the whole 
conditions of the Punjab changed. In 1846 the Sikh 
Government drove its unruly army on to the British bayonets 
on the Sutlej. In 1848, after our vain attempt to maintain 
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a Sikh State, the Punjab was annexed. At this tempting 
period only, was the Dost compelled to ride with the hare. 
Five thousand Afghan horse came down to the Chenab to 
help the Sikh army fight Lord Gough, and were driven 
helter-skelter through the Khaiber for their pains. As has 
been already said, even the Mutiny stirred him not, and 
a British mission at Kandahar watched Persia on his behalf, 
The strong and friendly Afghanistan lasted to the seventies, 
during which time Russia, as had been foreseen, crept 
forward to the Oxus. As is the almost inevitable rule, the 
strong king left feeble sons, and disorder followed and civil 
war, till Shere Ali, his father’s nominee, at last established 
himself at Kabul. Feeble and shifty of purpose, the lure 
of Russia was too much for him; he could not satisfy 
reasonable British demands, and received a Russian mission 
while refusing a British one. Then followed the Second 
Afghan War in 1878 for the very same purpose as the first, 
the restoring of a strong and friendly Afghanistan which 
could resist Russian intrigue and anti-British aims. Defeated 
at all the points of entrance, the Amir Shere Ali sought 
refuge with Russia and died. Yakub Khan, his son, ascended 
the throne and made peace, receiving a British envoy at 
Kabul, for the first time since 1841. The murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and his escort a few months later compelled 
the British to advance to Kabul once again, and undertake 
the second phase of the Second War. Then followed the 
fierce tribal risings round Kabul, and the various events 
which lead to Lord Roberts’s march to Kandahar. Yakub 
had already abdicated his uncomfortable throne, and accord- 
ing to precedent was a refugee guest in India. The search 
for an Amir who could and would rule and compel the lawless 
components of his kingdom continued. Happily, the strong 
man was found in another grandson of Dost Muhammad, 
one Abdurrahman, long an exile in Russian territory. Accept- 
ing the crown reluctantly and nonchalantly, he was given 
handsome and generous terms with financial support and 
assistance in armaments. Once again by 1881 it seemed 
that the British objects had been attained with adjustments 
of the Indo-Afghan frontier that made defensive measures 
more practicable. From 1881 till the end of the Great 
War the settlement remained, Abdurrahman and his son 
abiding by their treaties and obligations quite as well as 
might be expected, his son Habibullah being especially 
staunch during the war, in spite of the declaration of Holy 
War for the Faith by the Sultan of Turkey, and the most 
specious German advances. Ever since 1881, especially after 
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the Penjdeh incident of 1885, and again after the Boer War, 
the aim of the military organization of India was to be 
able to maintain on the Afghan frontier, if need be, the 
integrity of Afghanistan against Russia, and _ should 
Afghanistan fail us, our own frontiers. 

During this long period of peace the old curse of enmity 
remained, and from 1842 till quite recently Afghanistan has 
been a closed book to Europeans. This was neither good 
for the march of progress nor was it reasonable. In 1840 
and 1841 the friendship over racing and sport between the 
Afghans and the garrison had been intimate, marred only 
by the preference of some of the women of Kabul for officers 
of the garrison. Many friendships had endured even through 
all the troubles. It is, indeed, probable that the traditional 
hatred of the last two generations has been due to the 
economic fact that the coming to the Punjab and the Indus 
of the British had once and for all closed the old ways 
whereby Afghan lads of promise had carved estates and 
fortunes out of India. However that may be, for eighty 
years the adventurous British have been kept away by 
Government edict from travel, sport, or trade across the 
Afghan border, to the considerable loss of Afghanistan 
itself. 

Since 1849 the British have had to face that strange 
situation of the independent tribes of Afghan or semi- 
Afghan race in the mountains between the Indus and 
Afghanistan itself—tribes who from time immemorial no 
ruler has tamed, and who for centuries have lived on the 
traders who passed through their hills. And the British, 
rightly or wrongly, have long allowed them to stew, as it 
were, in their own juice, and in the savage independence 
which they have cherished, compensating them to some 
small extent for the loss of a free-lance career in India by 
military service. 

But while both Afghanistan and, as far as could be, the 
independent tribes held severely aloof from intercourse with 
the European, and while the territories of both were closed 
to the British, Afghan and tribal folk were allowed the 
freest intercourse with India. For long centuries Afghan 
traders have entered India and traversed the length and 
breadth of the land. Afghan camel-owners have spent many 
years in the Australian goldfields. Where they willed, there 
they penetrated, bringing back at times wild, hardy Austra- 
lian girls as wives to Kabul and Ghuzni. An arsenal and 
arms factory at Kabul, long controlled by Sir Salter Pyne, 
brought some modern systems to Kabul, and the old Amir 
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Abdurrahman employed a very few Europeans. The British 
Agent at the Afghan Court was always a distinguished 
Moslem from India, usually of one of the frontier corps. 
Under these influences a slow westernization of ideas pro- 
ceeded, while now and again some small mission from 
India went to Kabul or to Herat. 

Equally, on the Oxus side came penetration from Russia 
and some of the mixture of Russian and Central Asia ways 
which obtained there. Nevertheless, through the long years, 
and until after the Great War, no very great change took 
place. Abdurrahman, dour and resolute, had worked hard 
for consolidation by the traditional ways of the East, removing 
the tall poppies who were likely to reproduce the old internal 
rebellions. Lyall, to whom the spirit of the Orient was so 
well known, makes the Ghilzai chief bidden to Kabul say, 
asking for some friend who will assure him of safe conduct: 


Wilt thou send the Vizir Nur Ahmed, the man whom the Ghilzai trust ? 
He has long lain lost in a dungeon, his true bold heart is dust. 

Wilt thou send the Jamsheedee Aga, who was called from the western plain ? 
He left the black tents of his horsemen, and he led them never again. 
Shall I ask for the Mullah in Ghuzni, to whom all Afghans rise ? 

He was bid last year to thy banqueting, his soul is in Paradise. 


That was how Afghanistan came to be a homogenous king- 
dom, under a strong man, and how Habibullah his son was 
able to develop and improve and keep his faith with the 
British. 

At the end of the war Habibullah was gathered to his 
fathers under circumstances which are not yet historic, and 
after a short interlude his fine young son took the throne. 
There had been much fermentation below the surface during 
the reactions of the World War. ‘The independent tribes, 
especially those of Waziristan, had attacked the British and 
called on Kabul for help. Just as war was over, and the 
British demobilizing, with the pick of the Indian troops in 
Palestine or Mesopotamia, came the rebellion in the Punjab. 
Almost ere it was over, the young King, for reasons which 
also are not yet historic, elected to fling the armies we had 
helped to arm against the British-Indian frontiers. The 
great heat in the passes had just begun, and it took some 
little time to get our demobilized armies to the danger spot. 
The invading armies were then hurled back without much 
difficulty, and a cessation of hostilities brought about. The 
British were in no mood to go again to Kabul, as the young 
king richly deserved, and after some prolonged discussion 
a treaty of friendship was brought about, but with none 
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of the old provisos. No subsidy or guarantee of protection 
against Russia was given, the Amir would now change his 
democratic title for the royal one of Shah or King. No 
longer would he take his diplomatic advice from the British, 
he would become an independent monarch with all the 
pains and penalties as well as the privileges attached thereto, 
would get in touch with Europe, and stand or fall alone. 

Though the new treaty marked a considerable theoretical 
change in the position of the country, it is to be observed 
that it is all in the line of development of the British policy 
of the last eighty years, viz. a friendly and strong Afghanistan 
capable of resisting absorption by Russia. Before studying 
the present state of the country and dwelling on the future, 
it will be well to look to the Oxus, and to the events that 
have taken place on the Russian side since 1920. 

The general break-up of the Imperial Province of Tur- 
kestan eventually resulted in a feeble Bolshevist régime and 
the expulsion of the Emirs from the Khanates of Khiva 
and Bokhara. This was followed by a revolution of the 
tribes and peoples of Turkestan under the name of Basmatch, 
which by 1922 had fallen into the hands of the stormy petrel 
Enver and a group of Turkish officers who now aimed at 
a Pan-Turanian and an Islamic union to fight Western 
Imperialism. This bid fair for a short time to emulate one 
of those ancient Tatar waves and sweep westwards. But 
the death of Enver and the sending of the Red Army from 
Russia to put it down brought it to naught. Afghanistan 
was at one time much involved in the Basmatch movement, 
but eventually pulled out and entered into a most friendly 
agreement with the soviets. Russian Turkestan was now 
divided into racial soviets, which after some changes are 
now fixed as Turkmenistan, Usbegistan, to which is attached 
a lesser soviet of Tajikistan, and the great (in extent) soviet 
of Khirgistan, with the lesser soviets of Kara Kalpak and 
Kara-Khirgiz attached. The treaty of 1922 ended the old 
close border of the Oxus, admitted Russian consulates, and 
generally allowed a great deal of Russian commercial pene- 
tration. How far this marches with the real wishes of the 
King, in view of the disappearance of all kings and princes 
in the Russian territories, is yet to be known. It is pre- 
sumed that the King is a good monarchist as well as a 
good Afghan. The racial soviets on the Oxus have their 
racial counterparts in Turkomans, Usbegs, and Tajiks in 
Afghan territory, and there is some considerable possibility 
of an attempt to persuade those races to endeavour to 
amalgamate with their kinsmen on the soviet side. And 
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therein lies the main political and military problem so far 
as Great Britain is concerned. 

So far as its own affairs go, apart from the possibilities 
just referred to, there is a period of prosperity and progress 
in force. European engineers are developing roads and 
motors, the water-power of Kabul has flooded the city with 
electricity. The young King is building himself, after the 
Eastern fashion, a new town with every modern device. 
Motors ply freely wherever motors can go. Education, 
army, justice, hospitals are all receiving great attention. 
Gone is the old bearded sirdar in flowing robes. The King 
and his officers and officials have a Balkan appearance. 
The country will no doubt produce many minerals. Coal 
and oil are certain to be found. Railways will certainly 
develop, but whether towards the Oxus or the Indus has 
yet to be seen, for though Kabul and Kandahar trade 
towards India, the non-Afghan provinces must trade largely 
towards the Soviets. 

Revenue must long be an anxiety, for an undeveloped 
State that suddenly wants roads, railways, flying corps, 
modern armies, diplomatic representatives in Europe, and 
what might be called every delicacy of the season, needs a 
longer purse than can come quickly from the barren moun- 
tain-side, and our young King must needs be a financier 
and perhaps a conjurer. 

It is not necessary to dot the “i’s ” and cross the “ t’s” 
of what has been said, to show that the political and military 
situation on the Indian frontier is not very clear. A strong 
and civilized Afghanistan we want, and the more it is 
westernized the easier will it be to dispose of differences 
which must appear, by the machinery of discussion and 
diplomacy. Were it not for the soviets and the declared 
implacable anti-monarchial and anti-British trend of the 
Central Union of Socialist Soviets, everything might safely 
be left to the good sense and aspirations of the King. As 
things are, we can but wish him well, help him when he 
wants help, and welcome him as a promising young ruler full 
of ideas and enthusiasm at the centre of the Union of British 
Commonwealths. 


GrorGE MacMunn 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BOLSHEVISM 


In the early days of the Soviet Revolution there can be no 
doubt that the Bolshevik propaganda was inspired by 
genuine missionary enthusiasm. Lenin and his followers 
are often spoken of as idealists ; some of them undoubtedly 
were. Lenin himself in particular was possessed of some- 
thing more than mere greed, avarice, or even revenge— a 
man of powerful personality, amazing brain, a great leader, 
and with a strong personal power of attraction. He was 
certainly an idealist; but let us remember one thing, 
abnormality is the key-note of Bolshevism. In the 
individual sense, every one of those men whose names are 
associated with Lenin, as well as Lenin himself, were 
abnormal—drug-takers, men physically. diseased, and 
mentally warped by years of imprisonment and suffering, 
real or imagined. Idealists, some of them, but of different 
ideals to those recognized in the old world—ideals of 
destruction not construction. 

Lenin was constructive only as a means to an end; for 
instance, his great vision of an electrified Russia—that vision 
which to-day has taken form in vast super-power stations 
linked up and interconnected from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea—was created by him to show the rest of the world 
what Bolshevism could do if it so desired. The achievement 
as it has been carried out has been largely the work of 
individuals, men who have been single-minded enough to 
separate themselves to some extent from the merely 
destructive political complex of their comrades, and to 
devote themselves to progress. 

Bolshevism is anew growth. A parasitic growth, thriving 
as such things do on dirt and disease, on unnatural and 
abnormal conditions, existing only by revolutions, turmoils, 
and unrest. As Lenin himself said, “‘ We are doomed to perish 
unless revolution breaks out in other countries.” He died, 
riddled with syphilis, raving mad, and crawling round his 
padded room on all-fours, like the beasts he emulated. 

As an experiment enacted during our lifetime, and before 
our eyes, Bolshevism is of absorbing interest. During the 
past ten years we have watched it travel from unrestricted 
liberty to unlimited despotism. We have seen the promised 
class-less society become a society of sharply defined class 
limits: the Dictatorship of the Proletariat resolve itself 
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into a Dictatorship of a small group over the proletariat. 
We have seen the rulers recognizing the economic unsound- 
ness of their premises, and gradually arriving at the old 
conclusion, that of private capital and enterprise. 

Bolshevism is a new element in the world; it cannot 
be judged by Western ideas and conceptions. It is not 
merely a revolutionary movement, still less a political belief, 
it is a vital force, as powerful in its reverberations as its 
antithesis, Christianity. It is not a local crisis, of mere 
spectacular interest to other nations, it is a world movement, 
and a menace to the whole fabric of civilization. 

And its greatest danger to ourselves lies in our under- 
estimating its strength, and the quality of the men who 
direct it. The power is in the hands of a minority—strong, 
clever, unscrupulous, and armed, not only with poisoned 
weapons, but with weapons forged on an unknown anvil. 
A minority consisting of many breeds, and many races, 
Jews, Poles, Mongolians, and what Kipling would call “ the 
lesser breeds without the law.” This minority rules the 
mass because, having obtained a complete mental superiority, 
that rule is maintained, not so much by might—that is, by 
the might of armed forces—as by the might of terror and the 
uncanny forces of darkness. It is this that is very largely 
responsible for the fact that this minority has been able 
for such a long period to maintain its hold over the immense 
majority of the Russian people. Another reason may be 
found in the inherent and racial fatalism of the Russian, 
a trait inculcated very largely by his religion. The 
Churches of the West—the Anglican, the Roman Catholic, 
and others—are primarily Church militants, whereas the 
Greek Orthodox Church places more emphasis on the virtues 
of submission, obedience, and resignation. The heroes of 
Russian literature, for instance, are rarely ‘‘ heroes” as we 
understand the term, but are generally men oppressed by 
cruel circumstances, and nobly resigning themselves to Fate. 
Nevertheless, year by year discontent has been growing, 
and to-day we see the almost complete, and certainly 
conscious, opposition of all classes in Russia—town workers, 
peasants, Red Army, even in the ranks of the few hundreds 
of the Communist Party itself, and this is the first stage 
in the rebirth of Russia. In the ever-increasing Party 
differences, in the ever-widening breach between the actual 
rulers and their opposition, we see the steady growth of 
this discontent. 

In the final break between Stalin and Trotsky, and the 
. expulsion of the Opposition from the ranks of the Com- 
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munist Party, we reach the end of the first act of the 
tragedy, but not, alas! of the drama itself. 

In spite of their public disgrace and fall from office, we 
see the ever-growing strength of the Opposition, reflected 
in the newly acquired candour of their speeches and 
writing. Trotsky, in his more recent pronouncements, 
challenges the whole economic policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and not only does he demolish the fiction of the 
economic prosperity of the Workers’ Paradise, but he shows 
that Bolshevism as an economic experiment has failed all 
along the line, and that under that system the condition 
of the workers grows worse with every month that passes. 

This criticism, coming as it does from one of Lenin’s 
earliest and most intimate disciples, a man who was 
himself one of the chief instigators of the revolution, and 
of the system which evolved from it, and who now, looking 
back on his own handiwork, brands it with the most scorching 
condemnation, must be strangely disconcerting to Moscow’s 
friends abroad ! 

But the time is not ripe, the day has not yet come, 

when the opposition, or the people as a whole, has strength 
or organization enough to overthrow the immense force of 
the Bolshevik’s mental control. While Russian workers 
starve, thousands of well-paid Soviet Agents are preaching 
all over the world the doctrines that brought about their 
misery and starvation. In every country they have estab- 
lished propaganda centres. In Russia itself their teaching 
is instilled into the ignorant and illiterate masses through 
the Soviet Press. It is interesting to watch the effect of 
this propaganda on the people—men and women who have 
seen around them, and felt in their daily lives the results 
of Soviet teaching, and who in consequence have come to 
@ gradual realization that these results are, not merely the 
outcome of revolution which for a time always brings the 
dregs and the scum to the surface, but are part of 
the deliberate aim and the cold-blooded, systematic scheme 
of their rulers. 
_ Now what of the future? All new movements will bring 
in their train new developments, developments which no 
one can foresee or foretell. Such, I believe, will be the 
case in Russia. Suppose the downfall of the present rulers 
comes, what then? What will replace it ? How soon will 
it happen? Who is there left ? 

At first sight one might be tempted to say there is no 
one left! Revolution will succeed revolution, pogrom will 
follow pogrom, without leaders, for, alas! there can be 
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found no one capable of organizing a successful revolt, 
The process of constant purging, murder, and retribution 
has removed all the men who had sufficient knowledge or 
education to guide or lead. And the rising generation, 
what of them? Ill-clad, underfed, permeated by disease 
and drugs, what hope is there there ? Shuddering we would 
turn away; surely one, two, or even more generations must 
pass. But let us look more closely. What of the special 
pride of the Soviets, the Komsomol, or League of Youth! 
They appear well fed, well clad, healthy, and physically 
well drilled. In their ranks, and more especially in the ranks 
of the younger members of the Communist Party, has the 
discontent and the opposition grown. They have been in 
a position, even though fairly well off themselves, to see on 
all sides the result of the teaching and the régime. 

I think we may accurately say that to-day very few of 
them are Communists by conviction, rather the reverse. 
They have been brought up in the doctrines, perhaps they 
have even honestly believed in them, but step by step in 
retrograde motion, as they have seen and felt and heard, 
so they have moved back, never to return. That is where 
the hope lies; in the very darkest centre of Communism 
is the gleam that will light the future. 

Now let us consider how the rupture of relations with 
England has affected the position. Were we right or 
wrong? Will having broken off trading and diplomatic 
relations help, or will it merely hinder the future develop- 
ments ? From the most trustworthy information, and from 
sources the accuracy of which cannot be questioned, we get 
the assurance that our break has helped in two ways: 

(1) By weakening the prestige and consequently the 
power of the Soviet rulers, and (2) by strengthening the 
masses in their conviction that all is not well with 
the Communist doctrines. This gives them courage to per- 
severe, it gives the lie to the Bolsheviks’ newspaper 
propaganda. It shows the peasant and the worker that, 
far from having conquered the world and brought it to the 
verge of revolution as they claim to have done, their rulers 
have merely lied to them and failed; yes, failed ignominiously, 
in spite of the money spent and the sufferings undergone 
by the Russian people, who have been used as pawns, an 
have been bled to death to make a ‘“‘ Roman holiday” for 
their leaders. The break, furthermore, has and will 
strengthen the religious movement and revival in Russia 
by the conviction it will bring to the Russian people that 
' they have behind them the support of the whole civilized 
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world. It will help them to realize first, that England is 
not the enemy of Russia, i.e. their enemy, as they are daily 
taught to believe, and consequently that all the talk of war 
being forced upon them from abroad, in the Soviet Press, 
is merely bluff. Bluff is part, and a very large part, of the 
psychology of Bolshevism. But this particular bluff and 
propaganda is having very little effect; it is like beating 
a dead horse. What do the people of Russia care to-day 
if a foreign nation should attack them? Rather they 
would welcome it as an aid to their liberation, even as the 
armies of Wrangel and Denikin, and the boy cadets 
welcomed the German regiments sent to the Ukraine in 
1917 to help them overthrow the Bolsheviks. 

We who are outside Russia, whatever our nationality, 
stand side by side in our warfare against Communism. 
Surely those unfortunates who have lived and suffered 
under it will rise and stand side by side with us in spirit 
if we stretch out a hand towards them, or make even a 
gesture. The more the nations of Europe stand together 
to-day in a united front and boycott of the Soviet régime, 
and in a joint attack on her economic life, the sooner will 
come about the downfall of that régime, and the liberation 
of the Russian peeple. Our business to-day is to convince 
the people of Russia that England, and Europe in general, 
is the friend of Russia, and because she is the friend of 
Russia she is the enemy of the Soviet Government. 

It has been interesting during the last few months to 
follow in their own Press the Soviet War Scare Campaign, 
organized to take the people’s minds off their own internal 
troubles, and to see it having results directly opposite to 
that which the leaders hoped. We see the peasants, not 
arming themselves against the outside foe, but shrugging 
their shoulders and saying, ‘If our rulers are attacked 
from outside, we stand a chance to be liberated; at any 
rate we will pay no more taxes, as they will no longer be 
able to enforce them.” We see the peasant half-sceptical 
of war, but on the chance of it, hoarding food and grain, 
and consequently making the economic and _ financial 
conditions of the towns and the Government even more 
difficult than before. 

I think these indications alone prove that England was 
more than justified in breaking off relations with the Soviet 
Russia. We were right, not only from a moral standpoint 
as believers in our own civilization, but from the more 
animal instinct of self-preservation. England and the 
Empire were attacked and menaced on all sides. Here in 
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our very midst in London was found the centre of a vast 
subversive organization, and the biggest enemy spy system 
which has ever existed in this country. 

A Government’s first duty is to protect the life and 
liberty of its people, and if to protect the life and liberty 
of individuals is the duty of a Government, surely it is even 
more its duty to protect the bigger issues of our Empire 
and of the millions overseas who look to England for 
protection and statesmanship. Scaremongers foreshadowed 
as a result of this rupture, turmoils and threatenings of 
war in every corner of Europe. But what do we see instead ? 
An increased confidence, and a more united front against 
the Bolshevik menace. The British lion has stirred in his 
sleep, and the sky has not fallen! On the contrary, British 
credit has risen; in Europe and the East our prestige has 
grown, and our stock stands higher in the world to-day 
than it has done for many years. But the danger is not 
yet over; England, and all that England stands for, is 
still the target for Soviet wealth, wrath, vengeance, cunning, 
and hatred, and it is for our Government and the world 
at large to see to it, that they are not duped into believing 
that the leopard has changed his spots. 

Propaganda, for which large sums seem to be continually 
forthcoming both from American, Jewish, and other sources, 
is still a menace to the world. To a large extent the Soviet 
effort in China has failed, although it is too early days yet 
to say that the danger there is over. It is improbable that 
the Bolsheviks ever hoped to achieve a complete revolution, 
or to form a Chinese-Soviet Republic at once. The imme- 
diate aim of the revolution in China, fermented and guided, 
as it is now recognized to have been, by Moscow, was aimed 
in the first instance as a blow at British wealth, trade, and 
prestige in the Far East. For the moment it has not 
succeeded to the extent they hoped, and consequently the 
centre of activity may now be transferred elsewhere; to 
my mind India is the chief danger-point. It may be that 
they will definitely turn aside from China for a while and 
concentrate on fresh ground, on the North-West frontier, 
ground that they have been carefully preparing for some 
time. It is in that direction that our greatest vigilance is 
needed. But wherever the centre of gravity may be, Russia 
is still preaching a Holy War against Britain. She has 
always been a semi-Oriental Power; she understands the 
Oriental mentality, and she is an expert in Eastern warfare. 
There is soil fruitful to germinate the seeds she has been 
sowing day by day. The East is more easily inflammable 
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than the West, and above it all it is in the East—China, 
India, Afghanistan, and Egypt—that the chief enemy of 
Bolshevism, namely England, can be most easily attacked. 
Britain is proclaimed the common enemy of Islam, all 
Mohammedan peoples are united by this cry; Nationalism 
is roused in Egypt, Syria, Asia, Turkey, and Afghanistan. 
The culminating point of her Asiatic policy was the Congress 
at Baku, in the summer of 1920, when over eight hundred 
delegates from Eastern countries gathered there to formulate 
an offensive policy directed in the main against England. 
Zinovieff presided, and opened the Congress by a fiery and 
denunciatory speech. He was supported by Enver Pasha. 
They drew up and published a manifesto appealing to the 
nationalism of all the under races against the overbearing 
greed, cruelty, and tyranny of “ Imperialistic’’ England. 
It was cleverly done, by the very simplicity of its wording, 
and the lying reports of murders and massacres which had 
never taken place, it made a powerful appeal to the ignorance 
and fanaticism of hundreds of millions of Asiatics, simple- 
minded, illiterate people, easily gullible by the methods 
employed by the Bolsheviks, who are undoubtedly the best 
agitators and the most unscrupulous propagandists in the 
world. The danger of this appeal lies in the passions thus 
aroused, and the fact that thousands of millions of copies 
of it being circulated in every Asiatic country cannot be 
conducive to peace in the troubled East. 

Trotsky-Bronstein, Radak-Sobelsohn, Zinovieff-Apfel- 
baum—three Jewish politicians—were amongst the most 
powerful factors in the earliest successes of Bolshevism. 
These three amazing characters were adepts in all the arts 
of intrigue and conspiracy. To-day, however, the most 
optimistic amongst them have given up any hope of an 
immediate world revolution, but in their case failure means 
death. They are compelled to continue the struggle, driven 
on by the instinct of self-preservation, realizing that they 
have let loose a force over which they have no control. 
But let there be no mistake about it, Bolshevism is the 
most highly organized mechanism in existence, and above 
all the most far-sighted. 

Other nations and Governments live from day to day, 
not so the Soviet Government. Their vision is long; if 
they fail to-day, they have laid fresh schemes for to-morrow. 
Every move and every tendency of other Governments 
both in Europe and Asia is carefully watched by them. 
Every opportunity is seized, and every event is grasped and 
turned to their own advantage. Only by constant move- 
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ment, new activities, some measure of success, or when this 
fails, bluff, can they maintain their grasp, not only on the 
reins of Government, but on their own very existence. 

Undoubtedly in the last year they have received many 
serious blows, of which their failure in China and their 
rupture with England are the two most important. If one 
was dealing with any other country than Russia one would 
say that the end must come soon. They have broken every 
economic law—their industrial, economic, and financial life 
goes from one crisis to another ; the nation at large is daily 
becoming more restive. They cannot depend on the loyalty 
even of their own party. But, as a Russian once said to 
me, you need a different scale ladder and a different measure 
of time when you are calculating things in Russia. 

That the end of the Soviet régime will come is a 
recognized fact. The how and when are impossible to 
answer. But let us remember one thing, the new Russia, 
when it comes, will be, not only different from the old Tsarist 
Russia, but also fundamentally different from the new 
Bolshevik Russia; the swing of the pendulum will be very 
great. 


Bolshevism proclaimed the reign of anti-Christ ; the 
religious revival already begun will be a great factor in 
the new Russia. 

Bolshevism imposed the rule of the Jews; the new 
Russia will be heralded in by the greatest massacre of 
Jews yet seen. 

Bolshevism established Communism ; the new Russia 
will be capitalist to the most conservative degree, and 
will be democratic in the true sense of the word. 
Individual ownership and peasant proprietorship will 
succeed State ownership and control. 

Bolshevism claimed that it would abolish Capitalism ; 
it did so, and there was no money to feed, clothe, or 
pay the population. The new Russia will rise again on 
the ladder of Capitalism on a scale only equalled in 
America. 

Bolshevism promised the millennium to the Russian 
workers; it gave them instead licence, vagrancy, 
tyranny, poverty, disease, and drunkenness. The new 
Russia will give back liberty and property to the 
working classes. 

Bolshevism claimed that it would abolish the 
Monarchist principle ; who knows but that in the new 
Russia a monarch may not be restored ? 
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We have seen the failure of every Bolshevik promise, 
but in one thing at least they have spoken the truth, when 
they said, ““ We have created a new human material. New 
Russia will never be the same as old Russia, we have sown 
the seeds of future upheavals. ... Even after we have 
gone our work will not die with us.” Gruesome threat ! 
But can we doubt it as we look round. Vast wealthy 
Russia to-day is a cripple in the comity of nations. Millions 
of capital destroyed, accumulated wealth both in kind, 
bullion, and property completely annihilated ; hundreds of 
thousands of her population destroyed by massacres, 
murders, famines, and disease. The minds of the whole rising 
generation poisoned, and this last is the real devil’s work 
that the Bolshevik régime is responsible for, a rising 
generation tainted with disease, both mentally and 
physically. 

But capital will return, trade will revive, undeveloped 
wealth will send its call across oceans and continents. 
The rising generation in their turn will pass away. The 
soul of Russia has remained untouched. But it will 
be long before the poison is eliminated from the body 
of Russia. If Bolshevism provides the poison, however, it 
also provides the counter-poison. Our memories may be 
short, but it will be generations before the memory will 
die in the minds of those who have actually seen, felt, and 
suffered. Every Russian who has passed through the 
Bolshevik hell, their children, and their children’s children, 
will remember. The antidote will prove stronger than the 
poison. 

It is no good losing heart and giving way to despair 
because we see as yet few signs that the end has nearly 
come. Russia with its vast millions of people and hundreds 
of millions of square miles measures time and space by 
different methods, weighs events on different scales. ‘“‘ A 
thousand ages in thy sight are like an evening gone.’ But 
Holy Russia will rise again, purified by the hell fires through 
which she has passed. 
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SANDHURST IN EARLY DAYS 


Awake thou, John, and with the sun, 
And can, unto the tosh-place run. 
Put off dull sloth, and early rise 

To do the bayonet exercise. 


So ran an old Sandhurst song of more than half a century ago, 
and perhaps the quaint connection between the sun and a 
can and also other details of life in the Royal Military 
College in 1870 at the end of the old régime may be of 
interest. 

In the summer of 1869 the writer joined as a Gentleman 
Cadet. The railway-station for Sandhurst was Farnborough, 
and on the first day of term the two hundred and seventy odd 
Cadets went thence to the College by dog-carts, a two-wheeled 
vehicle carrying at need four persons. There were dozens 
of these awaiting the Cadets and their friends and relatives, 
and after considerable noise and turmoil we were soon en 
route, three passengers and luggage to each dog-cart. On 
arrival we reported ourselves ; the company sergeants showed 
us where our quarters were, and we were free to stroll about 
and look up friends and school-fellows. 

The College was under a Governor—Lieutenant-General 
Sir Duncan Cameron—a Commandant, a full Colonel, a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel as Assistant-Commandant, an Adjutant, 
Riding-Master, Quarter-Master, Medical Officers, and 
Chaplain. There were also a Captain and a Lieutenant to 
each company, of which there were three, A, B, and C. 

The Staff included in addition, professors and instructors 
in Fortification, Surveying, Military History, Drawing, 
French, German, Geology, and Chemistry, those in military 
subjects being officers on full pay and wearing the uniform 
of their regiments. One has kindly recollections of them 
and of the inexhaustible patience of the civilians, often 
severely tried. 

Each company had a “ Responsible Under-Officer”’ and 
two Under-Officers, and Corporals, all of them Cadets, the 
duties of the first-named being approximately those of 4 
company sergeant-major. It had, in addition, two Drill 
Sergeants, serving on their army engagements. There was 
also a band of enlisted men, the only military band in those 
days wholly paid for from public funds. They wore blue 
tunics with scarlet facings. Several of the bandsmen did 
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the whole of their service at the Royal Military College, as 
indeed had some of the drill sergeants. One “ Jimmy 
Clark,” a very small man with a stentorian voice, was @ 
quaint little figure with his big shako and a sword far too 
large for his size. He enlisted in the R.M.C. band as a boy, 
and served for his pension without ever leaving the College. 
He was an excellent drill sergeant and very much liked. 

Most of the civil professors had been at Sandhurst for 
several years. There was one, a retired lieutenant-colonel 
of R.E. named Adams, who took the Senior Fortification 
Study, and was known as “ Swinks’”’—a curious little man, 
always in plain clothes, who had been at the College for many 
years, and had once had the misfortune, when giving instruc- 
tion in mining, to blow up a couple of sappers, giving rise 
to the lines : 


**Who killed the Saps ?’ 
“I,” said Swinks, 
“TI jolly well thinks 

I killed the Saps.” 


The Riding-Master was another curiosity named Brooke. 
He was, or had been, a captain in the 12th Lancers, and was 
reputed to have run through a fortune. Tall, thin, very 
smart-looking, and with a flow of language remarkable even 
in those days, his observations in the Riding School were a 
constant source of amusement to the Cadets. 

Another quaint personage was one known as Spidder 
Vinter, the professor of mathematics, a very small person with 
@ head like a newly hatched chicken, who, though he hotly 
disapproved of racing, could always be drawn by a Cadet 
consulting him on some imaginary book on a horse-race. 

The two Abbott-Anderson brothers were also well-known 
figures, the younger being about eighteen stone in weight 
and extraordinarily active in the racquet court. 

As regards the work, we took great interest in the military 
subjects, but were taught nothing of military law, administra- 
tion, or company accounts, which would have been far more 
use to an officer later on than higher mathematics, on which 
we spent much time. Also the only instruction in tactics 
was the study of past campaigns, and little consideration 
was given to future problems. 

Now for the Cadets. A and B companies, in the old 
part of the College, were accommodated in rooms containing 
four. In C company, to which the writer belonged, each had 
@ separate “bunk,” which was a portion of a passage par- 
titioned off into small compartments by match-boarding 
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about seven feet high and with a door and window. The 
furniture for each Cadet consisted of a bed, very small 
washing-stand, one windsor chair and a “ bird-cage,”’ which 
was a small cupboard with an openwork door. This enabled 
the Cadet’s kit to be seen from the front without having to 
open the cupboard. 

Meals were in the dining-halls, one for each company, 
and ten Cadets to a table. 

Each company had a reading-room, very little used, as 
it was in a separate building. There were also billiard- 
rooms, a refreshment-room and a canteen. 

On joining, one of the first duties was to be measured 
for uniform, which was supplied by two local contractors. 
It took about ten days or so to make and consisted of a 
scarlet tunic, blue facings and shoulder-straps, with the 
College monogram in gold embroidery, also a little gold 
braid round the cuffs, a shako. Undress: a blue patrol 
jacket similar to that worn by Line officers, but without any 
but edging braid; Oxford mixture trousers, a round forage 
cap, infantry pattern great-coat, and pipe-clayed gloves. 
Each Cadet had his company and number embroidered in 
gold on the front of his cap, the former above the numeral. 
The writer was C2, and it was the custom to use this mark 
of identification almost invariably in addressing or speaking 
of a Cadet. It was wonderful how quickly one got to know 
the numbers of nearly every cadet in the College. 

Pending the issue of the uniform, the First Termers 
wore plain clothes, and a queer lot they must have 
looked on parade. In those days it was not usual 
to wear jackets, then called “ shooting-jackets,” so most 
of us were in cut-away coats and tall hats, a most unsuitable 
garb for “ touching the toes without bending the knees” 
and other useful but strenuous exercises. When at last 
uniform was issued, the smart clothes we had joined in 
looked and felt fit for the ragman. This, however, was not 
to be, for all plain clothes were promptly taken away, packed 
in a portmanteau—there were no suit-cases then—and seen 
no more until issued at the end of the term. The blue was 
worn except on Sundays, when the tunic took its place, as 
it did, of course, on special parades. 

First-term Cadets, known as “Johns” (often with 4 
prefixed adjective), were not allowed to carry a stick when 
walking out; the second term did so, and the third, m 
addition, wore a white collar with the patrol jacket. The 
“BJ.” had his inferiority emphasized in this and other 
ways, such as being sent to the Quarter-Master—a fiery old 
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party—-to be measured for a sentry-box or something equally 
well designed to create an explosion. 

The routine was réveillé at six in summer, seven in winter, 
and half an hour afterwards we were on parade; but first an 
important function had to be got through. Baths were not 
provided, but there were “tosh places.” These differed. 
In C company it meant a passage divided into compart- 
ments by wooden partitions, each containing a large shallow 
pan about four or five feet in diameter. This had a flow of 
cold water, which kept it nearly full. Each Cadet had a 
footbath called a “tosh can” with his company’s number 
on it, and as soon as the “ Rouse”? was sounded in the 
company, one jumped out of bed, and with the can and soap 
ran into one of the compartments, where, instead of using a 
sponge, one scooped up the water with the can and capsized 
it over one; then back as quick as possible to dry and dress 
in one’s bunk. In the other two companies the “ tosh 
place’ was a long room with a row of lavatory basins on 
each side, and at one end a huge water-tap, under which one 
filled one’s can while ducking one’s head into a basin and 
soaping oneself. Then four or five Cadets at the cry ““ Come 
under” stood back to back. ‘‘ Number off” and “ Com- 
mence”” meant No. 1 raised his can over his head and 
reversed it, and then the others in succession, and away to 
one’s room to dry and dress. The window at the end of the 
passage was always wide open, so were all doors, and with a 
strong wind blowing snow thickly into the place, it was 
certainly an ordeal to be faced and not thought about. 
The noise, too, was considerable, as every Cadet yelled for all 
he was worth, especially on an extra cold morning. In 
C company the etiquette was to go to the “tosh place” in 
one’s nightshirt—there were no pyjamas in those days—and 
return with it in one’s hand. In the other companies it was 
left on the bed, and it was a point of honour never to miss 
toshing. 

Half an hour after the ‘‘ Rouse”’ we were on parade for 
three-quarters of an hour, and were then marched in to 
breakfast. This was followed by two “ studies” of an hour 
and a half each or one of three hours, if “‘ Surveying”? was 
the subject. Then an hour and a quarter's Commanding 
Officer’s parade, with the colours and band. We fell in on 
company parades, and were played by the band to the front 
of the College, formed in battalion of six companies, and 
always marched past in slow, quick, and double time. 

(During the writer’s second term the slow march was 
abolished. ) 
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Lurch followed, about 12.15, and then three hours’ 
study, .one and a half only on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
One was then free until roll-call, after which one remained 
in one’s company. 

It will be seen that we did eight hours’ drill and work on 
four days and six and a half on two in the week, which was 
certainly not excessive, as the gymnasium, cricket ground, 
etc., showed. Cadets, like most others, walked far more 
than is usual nowadays. The games and gymnasium could 
contain only a comparatively small number, and as no one 
ever seemed to be tired, walking about that delightful 
country became the most common pursuit. 

There was no Camberley then; Yorktown at the College 
gate, with Cambridge town by the Staff College, and Black- 
water on the west were all composed of small houses scattered 
along the main road. We had beagles, and hunted over the 
country where Camberley now is right away to Frimley. 
It was real country then, all round the College. There were 
some man-of-war boats on the lake, but they were not much 
used, as it was dull work on so small a piece of water. 

There were three great events in the year, the Queen’s 
Birthday Parade, when we marched to Aldershot, forming 
the right of the line of infantry and marching past as the 
leading battalion. This we all believed we did better than 
any others on parade, which was probably the case, for we 
were very proud of our drill. The other events were the 
cricket and football matches with the Royal Military 
Academy. ‘The former was always at Lord’s, and the foot- 
ball alternatively at Woolwich and Sandhurst, and a 
desperate game it was—far rougher than anything nowadays. 

We also had theatricals, and there was a lot of singing in 
the canteen for those who liked it. The songs were often not 
of the drawing-room order. 

The feeding was plain but good. Breakfast: Coffee 
(served in bowls, as cups and saucers were not known), 
bread and butter and a couple of eggs, or cold ham or beef, 
on Sundays always sausages. Lunch: Bread and cheese, 
no butter. Dinner (at about three o’clock), for which we 
paraded forinspection and were played in by the band: Beef 
or mutton, always roast, potatoes and often another vege- 
table, a pie or pudding, and bread and cheese. Beer @ dis- 
crétion at both lunch and dinner. It was light stuff, and 
was served in little brown jugs, filled as often as wanted. 
Tea in the company consisted of tea, bread and butter, and 
_ on two days in the week jam or something equivalent, known 
as ‘“‘ College Provisions,’ was supplied. The other evenings 
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it was taken in turns to buy something from one of the 
College servants who came round with a basket. 

At “Lights Out” the Responsible Under-Officer went 
round calling out “ Good-night, So-and-so,” and woe betide 
the So-and-so if he had dropped off to sleep and did not 
sing out “ Good-night, Fownes,” or who ever the R.U.O. 
might be. The change from politeness to objurgation was 
sudden and effective. 

The choice of Cadets for the appointment of Responsible 
Under-Officer was, in my day, always good, and they had the 
respect and affection of all ranks. They wore, in full and 
undress uniform, an officer’s crimson sash over the left 
shoulder, and, like all Under-Officers, an officer’s sword. All 
the rest of us had each his rifle (the short snider), sword- 
bayonet, and pipe-clayed belts, which were kept in racks 
round the dining-halls. These were kept clean by the 
College servants, all old soldiers, who also did all the cleaning 
up and putting away of a Cadet’s clothing, etc. On joining, 
a list of articles had to be strictly adhered to, so many white 
shirts (coloured or flannel not allowed), socks, etc., and all 
to be packed in the “ bird-cage”’ ready for inspection at 
any time. 

We received sixpence a day pay, with an extra sixpence 
a week for each good-conduct badge up to three. 

The foregoing is an accurate account of the conditions 
under which a large proportion of the officers of the army 
received their first military training. In December 1870, 
for reasons unnecessary to enter into, Sandhurst, as hitherto 
known, ceased to exist. It probably was not perfect— 
nothing is except in the dreams of idealists—but one may ask 
if the results were not on the whole good. 

Dealing with the class from which the Cadets were drawn, 
a mistake was undoubtedly made in not putting them more 
on their honour. For example, on joining we were for- 
bidden under any circumstances and under severe penalties 
to enter a public-house. The Cadets were not accustomed 
to frequent public-houses, and if it had not been put into 
their heads would not have done so. As it was, it was 
Something of an adventure. The order was resented and 
frequently disobeyed, while had it been left as a point of 
honour, nothing of the sort would have occurred. 

Having been treated much like those in the ranks, one 
realized, when an officer, the irksomeness of barrack-room 
life. The constant bugle-calls, the certainty of arrest for 
unpunctuality, the slightest inattention in the ranks, and 
many other “crimes,” trivial in the mind of a civilian but 
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heinous at the College, with liability to a few days in the 
cells for graver offences—all this gave an officer an under- 
standing and sympathy for his men derived from personal 
experience, and not otherwise obtainable. 

Looking back one sees there was room for improvement 
in certain ways, but the spirit was good—esprit de corps 
early inculcated and very strong. It was a manly, open-air 
life well fitted as the introduction to a soldier’s career. 
Vires acquirit eundo was the Sandhurst motto. It was lived 
up to, and the results are in the battle honours of the British 
Army. 


H. R. Mrenps 
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DR. JOHNSON IN THE COUNTRY 


On a fine day in July 1763 Johnson and Boswell went down 
the Thames in a boat to Greenwich. One would like to 
have seen them, but at least we can imagine them sitting 
in the stern talking and arguing and sometimes chatting 
with the boatman. In the evening they took a walk in 
Greenwich Park, in the course of which Johnson said to his 
companion: “Is not this very fine?” But Boswell 
having, as he candidly admits, “‘no exquisite relish for the 
beauties of Nature, and being more delighted with ‘the 
busy hum of men,’” replied: “ Yes, sir, but not equal to 
Fleet Street.” To this the Doctor answered: ‘“ You are 
quite right, sir.’ This reply, and other and similar remarks 
of Johnson’s in praise of London and of town life which 
are to be found in Boswell’s book, have left an impression 
in many minds that Johnson disliked the country. One 
thing, however, is clear, for a man with his literary occupa- 
tions he spent an unusual amount of time in the country 
in an age when a visit to Bath or Tunbridge Wells was 
almost the only form of semi-rural recreation for those who 
could afford to stay, for a short time, out of London. 
Johnson’s attitude, however, towards the country, it must 
be at once conceded, was that of a temporary dweller in it, 
he went there willingly enough and for sound reasons, but 
not for love of it. He had no wish to remain in it permanently, 
and he obtained no esthetic pleasure from it. To a man 
whose chief enjoyment in life was social intercourse, either 
with men who, like Thurlow and Burke, would put their 
wits against his and so produce interchange of thought, 
who would amuse him, as Goldsmith and Fanny Burney 
did, or who would listen appreciatively to the opinions 
which he enunciated, the country was deficient in many of 
the things which to him made life worth living. This is 
what the Doctor meant when he contemptuously said: 
“They who are content to live in the country are fit for 
the country.” He himself was not only intellectually unfit, 
but was there without an occupation. On another occasion 
this statement was amplified, for he told Boswell that 
“no wise man will go to live in the country unless he has 
something to do which will be better done in the country.” 
It was for this reason that whilst he thought the country 
unfit for men like himself, he considered that the man of 
property should remain at home, for he “had something 
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to do,’ and he ‘ought to consider himself as having the 
charge of a district over which he is to diffuse civility and 
happiness,” which last words in our modern language may 
be translated as hospitality and social work. Johnson, 
on the contrary, speaking broadly, had from the nature of his 
occupations and the character of his pleasures nothing to 
do out of London. 

But he was willing to allow the country gentleman 
one exception to the rule that he should remain at home: 
“a country gentleman,” he said, “should bring his lady 
to visit London as soon as he can, that they may have 
agreeable topics for conversation when they are by them- 
selves.” Johnson’s memories of London would, no doubt, 
have furnished topics for conversation for an indefinite 
time, but those which interested the Squire Westerns of the 
countryside, if they interested them at all, would very soon 
come to an end. Johnson’s opinion of the country seems, 
in fact, to be accurately summarized in one sentence in 
the Rambler in the paper on pastoral poetry. “In child- 
hood,” he says, ‘“‘we turn our thoughts to the country, 
as to the region of pleasure, we recur to it in old age as a 
port of rest.” To anyone, in fact, except a boy or a sexa- 
genarian the country was inferior to the town. 

For forming these views the Doctor had _ sufficient 
opportunities, for his visits to the country were sometimes 
lengthy. He stayed, for instance, in 1777 from August 
to the beginning of October at Ashbourne with Dr. Taylor, 
parson and squire, but more squire than parson, of whom 
Boswell’s description is that “ his size and figure and counte- 
nance and manners were those of a hearty English squire.” 
Taylor’s was a purely country home, and he was famous in 
his county as a breeder of cattle; in these animals Dr. 
Johnson appears to have been interested, strangely enough 
as it may seem to us, until we recollect that he found instruc- 
tion or amusement in everything which came his way. 
This fortunate circumstance enabled him for a time 10 
stay without repining in the country. 

When we accompany Johnson to the country we are 
struck by some deficiencies in Boswell’s Life. We do not 
know how Johnson passed his time as, for instance, at 
Ashbourne, although Boswell himself was there during this 
visit from the 14th to the 24th of September, for he chronicles 
what his hero says and not what he does. In the open air 
Johnson could be remarkably active when we bear in mind 
his physical defects. He was no sportsman, his sight would 
“never have allowed him to fire a gun with effect or with 
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safety to others. Nor was he a rider, though Mrs. Thrale 
tells us that when at Brighton he rode Mr. Thrale’s old 
hunter and compassed fifty miles in a day without fatigue. 
One may doubt whether the old hunter would not have 
found five miles enough with Johnson on his back, and no 
harriers at Brighton or anywhere else ever ran fifty miles 
in a day. For gardening and horticulture the Doctor 
had no taste. To drive, the faster the better, in a coach 
gave him pleasure, but in the eighteenth century the lanes 
of Derbyshire were unsuited to this recreation, and we must 
conclude that walking in the pleasure grounds of the house 
in which he was a guest and in the roads of the locality was 
his main out-of-door amusement, if such it could be called. 
We know that when he visited Lichfield, as he did in 1775, 
from June 10th to the beginning of August—‘I am 
returned,” he wrote to Boswell, on the twenty-seventh, 
“from the annual ramble into the middle counties.” And 
again in the following year, he walked daily to Stowhill, a 
pleasant stroll of some fifteen minutes through the meadows 
from the town. Boswell was his companion during the 
visit in 1776, and tells us that two sisters, Mrs. Aston and 
Mrs. Gastrel, friends of the Doctor, lived on this “ gentle 
eminence, each owning,” as he says, “a house, a garden, 
and a pleasure ground.” They can still be seen—Stow 
House where Mrs. Aston lived, and “‘the lower house,” 
once the home of Mrs. Gastrel. Though Johnson disliked 
exercise it is evident that when there was an object in view, 
especially pleasant conversation, he was willing to walk. 
With the knowledge that we have of the two visits to 
Lichfield, then a purely country town, we may conclude 
that both in Lincolnshire with the Langtons, and at Ash- 
bourne with Taylor, some part of Johnson’s time was 
occupied in walking. But there is a monotony in this 
exercise which would not be agreeable to him; and as it 
could only be combined with sitting in the house without a 
company of friends, it is not surprising that by the end of 
September both Taylor and himself were pleased when the 
visit in 1777 was approaching its end. Johnson, though 
he often bemoaned his own idleness, was in fact a strenuous 
worker; and it must have been trying for Doctor Taylor 
to be criticized as a divine, even though Johnson charac- 
teristically passed some part of his time in writing sermons 
for his bucolic friend. 

In the summer of 1774 Johnson went for a tour in Wales 
with the Thrales, staying, as was necessary, at various 
places in England on the outward and on the return journey. 
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The party left Streatham on July 5th, and were back in 
London by September 30th. So that, on this occasion, 
Johnson spent nearly three months out of London. 

From these and other visits, omitting altogether the 
journey to the Hebrides, which was in the nature of travel 
in an unknown land and quite an abnormal feat, we can 
form a definite idea of Johnson’s attitude to the country, 
which is desirable if we wish to understand his personality 
completely. One must obviously differentiate between 
country life—as it may be conveniently if loosely termed: 
the people, their work and their pleasures—and the countzry : 
that is, nature, as it was called in the eighteenth century, 
inanimate objects. Human life invariably teemed with 
interest for the Doctor, he enjoyed, was amused by, and was 
vexed by it. Lady Bustle, who is described in the Rambler, 
of whom he makes fun for her absorption in cooking and 
jams and for her want of ideas outside of her domestic 
employment, is a sketch from life, either from actual sight 
or from accurate description. But neither this good lady 
nor other figures who move through the pages of Johnson’s 
two periodicals could have been produced by a mere student, 
a compiler of dictionaries only. They were drawn by a 
man of the world who, in spite of his attachment to Fleet 
Street, found much to instruct and amuse him in a country 
village. 

Partly from weak sight, but more from his objective 
temperament, he cared nothing about natural objects, and 
except in some special instance they neither gave him pleasure 
nor produced any mental impression. Mrs. Thrale, who 
was inclined to take literally many of Johnson’s statements, 
which he intended as pleasantries, though all the same her 
narrative is often extremely illuminating to a discriminating 
reader, after saying that Johnson hated to hear about 
prospects and views, goes on to tell us that he loved the 
sight of fine forest trees, but detested Brighthelmstone 
downs, “‘ because it was a country so truly desolate,” he 
said, ‘‘ that if one had a mind to hang oneself for despera- 
tion at being obliged to live there, it would be difficult to 
find a tree on which to fasten the rope.” This extract is 
enlightening. Fine forest trees are exactly the objects to 
strike an intelligent observer, but the outspreading and 
haunting downs are silent spaces which would at once 
depress the lover of the town and would probably actually 
diminish his intellectual vitality. The same form of approach 
towards natural objects can constantly be seen in Johnson’s 
diary of the Welsh tour. Of the River Dove—the party had 
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not yet reached Wales—he notes that “the river is small, 
the rocks are grand.” Only the size of the things he sees 
in this Derbyshire vale are noticeable. ‘In one place,” he 
continues, “where the rocks approached, I proposed to 
build an arch from rock to rock over the stream with a 
summer house upon it. The water murmured pleasantly 
among the stones.” Here there is no appreciation of the 
scenery, which only suggests to him an ingenious mode of 
altering it by the addition of a building. Sometimes, too, he 
showed himself to have little sense of proportion. Of 
Hawkstone in Shropshire—an imposing hill, it may be 
admitted, rising as it does out of a fertile and level district— 
he says that it is “a region abounding with striking scenes 
and terrific grandeur.”” Johnson once told Boswell not to 
use big words for small things, but here he falls into the 
fault against which he warns his young friend, without 
in any way representing the scene before him. 

One must remember that in conversation Johnson 
always liked to be emphatic and striking, it became a habit 
and it sometimes resulted in over-emphasis, in his saying 
things which would not always bear critical examination. 
His written opinions are therefore often more valuable 
than his sayings in company, and when we come to read 
his statements about the country, a plain common-sense view 
is visible, as was not surprising when one remembers the 
bent of his mind. “‘ Novelty itself is a source of gratifica- 
tion; and Milton justly observes, that to him who has been 
long pent up in cities, no rural object can be presented which 
will not delight or refresh some of his senses.” In this 
passage Johnson recognizes the value of change of scene and 
the contrast between country and town, not perhaps an 
enthusiastic way of regarding the country, though it was 
one which he obviously carried into practice. In another 
passage, also to be found in one of the papers of the Rambler, 
he says, “‘ the freshness of the air, the verdure of the woods, 
the paint of the meadows, and the unexhausted variety 
which summer scatters upon the earth, may easily give 
delight to an unlearned observer.” This is more appre- 
clative, but the last line suggests that he himself would not, 
except from a purely material point of view, obtain appre- 
clable advantage from rural scenes. 

When Johnson writes about the spring he mentions 
flowers and fields, but they suggest only a moral lesson. 
The gaiety of the scene gives pleasure, but “there are men 
who hurry away from all the varieties of rural beauty to 
use their hours and divert their thoughts by cards, or 
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assemblies, a tavern dinner, or the prattle of the day,” 
Johnson depicts himself when in the same number he writes; 
“a man that has formed this habit of turning every new 
object to his entertainment, finds in the production of nature 
an inexhaustible stock of materials upon which he can 
employ himself without any temptation or malevolence,” 
To watch hay-makers in the meadows afforded to a man 
like Johnson what he called “entertainment,” and it was, 
he considered, better for inferior beings to stroll through 
the fields on a sunny afternoon than to hasten back to town 
merely to listen to the idle “prattle of the day.” But 
when Henry Thrale, who seems to have had some apprecia- 
tion of scenery, desired to point out features of a landscape, 
he only elicited from the Doctor a brusque reply which ina 
few words summarizes Johnson’s intellectual position: “a 
blade of grass is always a blade of grass, whether in one 
country or another; let us if we do talk, talk about some- 
thing; men and women are my subjects of inquiry; let 
us see how these differ from those we have left behind.” 

It is worth while to contrast this general attitude of 
Johnson with that of Gray, since they were contemporaries. 
They did not appreciate each other. Johnson thought Gray 
dull, and Gray disliked Johnson’s frequently dictatorial 
manner. Gray loved to ramble about the country, he was 
drawn into it and absorbed it. In 1770 he enjoyed a 
six weeks’ ramble through Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties—“‘ the very light and principal features in my 
journey,” he wrote to his friend, Thomas Wharton, “ was 
the River Wye; its banks,”’ he continues, ‘‘ are a succession of 
wonders, the vale of Monmouth is the delight of my eyes;” 
and in his diary of a ramble in the Lake Country in the 
previous year we find an exquisitely perceptive and sensitive 
description of an evening among the hills. ‘‘ In the evening 
walk’d down to the Lake by the side of Crow Park after 
sunset and saw the solemn colouring of night draw on, 


the last gleam of sunshine fading away on the hill-tops, | 


the deep serene of the waters and the long shadows of the 


mountains thrown across them till they nearly touched | 
the uttermost shore; at distance heard the murmur of many | 
waterfalls, not audible in the daytime ; wished for the moon, | 


but she was dark to me and silent, hid in her vacant inter- 
lunar cave.” Nothing can better make us realize Johnson’s 
emotional barrenness at the sight of natural objects than 
these extracts from the diary of another man of letters of 
Johnson’s own period if we place them by the side of what 
he has written on the same subject and of what Boswell and 
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Mrs. Thrale have told us of his talk. Gray, it may be 
admitted, was zsthetically in advance of his time, and was 
endowed with a most sensitive temperament, while Johnson 
was essentially representative of his age, and had a mind 
insensible to beauty. Therefore, when we accompany John- 
son into the country, we must accept his want of emotional 
reaction at the sight of natural objects and his limitations 
which become obvious and cannot be concealed, arising not 
only from temperament, but also from the character of the 
age in which he lived. Yet we understand him better, and 
these defects—and no one is perfect—do not lessen our 
affection and respect for Samuel Johnson. 


E. 8S. Roscor 


THE TOAD UNDER THE HARROW 


THE British taxpayer has no friends in high places in any 
political Party. That is the dominant and decisive feature 
of our economic and financial situation at the outset of 
another year in which we are threatened with a further 
spell of Extravagance. We are governed by Spendthrifts, 
and the sooner we realize that painful fact the better, as 
there is no hope of improvement until we do, and act accord- 
ingly. That one set of Spendthrifts choose to call them- 
selves ‘‘ Conservatives ’’—though the Conservatism of some 
of them is far to seek—while another lot dub themselves 
“* Liberals,”’ and the third regard themselves as “‘ Socialists,” 
is neither here nor there. It is immaterial. What is 
material and all that need concern us at the moment is that 
they are one and aJl Spendthrifts. However violently they 
may differ, or think they differ, on some issues, on this 
single question—namely, that the British Government should 
extract the uttermost farthing from the pocket of the British 
taxpayer—they are at one. There is only disagreement as 
to the subsequent distribution of the spoils. There is 
complete concord as to its being the duty of Downing Street 
to spend all it can lay hands on, because ‘‘ Conservative ” 
statesmen, ‘‘ Liberal” statesmen, and “ Socialist”’ states- 
men are convinced that the more public money spent by 
their noble selves the better for the entire community, 
especially the taxpayer, who is necessarily less wise and less 
experienced than his rulers, and is therefore less likely than 
they to know what to do with his money. 

As nothing can conceivably be gained by exchanging our 
present taskmasters for any others—we should merely be 
jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire—Conservatives 
can afford to discuss this problem without the imputation 
of “disloyalty” to their own Party with which the Tapers 
and Tadpoles of the Central Office and the Carlton Club 
endeavour to silence all independent criticism, and in that 
way prepare for the débdcles that periodically overtake 
Parliamentary majorities. The Socialists do not affect to 
claim Economy as among their virtues or Retrenchment as 
part of their programme. They are frankly “out” for 
more taxes and more extravagance on “ Social Services,” 
so-called, which if carried to their logical conclusion would 
end in quartering the majority of its citizens on the State. 
-This has now been frankly, if somewhat tardily, acknow- 
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ledged by one of their own number (Mr. Philip Snowden, 
speaking in the Whitefield Tabernacle), when he said: 


“unless social reform develops a greater sense of 
individual responsibility our social reform measures will 
never establish a co-operative commonwealth, but will 
establish a pauper State.” 


This, and similar utterances in Capitalist newspapers, 
so upset the Socialist Party that the orator found himself 
subsequently compelled ‘“‘to toe the line” at a public 
meeting at Hindley, near Wigan (December 10, 1927), when 
he not only came out as an advocate of the special Surtax, 
but spoke thus in praise of taxation qua taxation : 


“there is a widespread impression that taxation in itself 
is an evil. That is not true. Taxation, provided it be 
rightly levied, putting the heaviest burden on the 
broadest back, and provided, further, that the yield 
of the tax is used for productive services, is the highest, 
most beneficial, and most economical way in which 
money can be spent.” 


Socialism—according to Mr. Snowden, who masquerades as 
@ moderate—means more burdens on the hated bourgeoisie 
and more plums for Trade Union politicians. Every farthing 
saved by the abolition of “‘ armaments’ would be expended 
on subsidies and doles. The British Navy and British Army 
are not anathema to Socialists or Radicals because they cost 
money, but because they are symbols of that “‘ Imperialism ”’ 
and “* Militarism ”’ which obstructs the International Brother- 
hood of Man that in the muddy minds of its apostles is com- 
patible with a savage “‘class war.” Let not the taxpayer 
imagine that if he succumbed to these sirens and allowed the 
security of the State to be compromised by cutting down or 
extinguishing National Defence that he would put or keep 
one penny in his own pocket. The stream would be diverted 
into other administrative channels, e.g. to make good the 
deficit on a nationalized railway system or a nationalized 
mercantile marine, or to finance some wild-cat scheme of 
“Old Age Pensions for the Right People.” 

Nor is there any promise of Economy from Liberals or 
Radicals—or any prospective relief for the taxpayer should 
the swing of the pendulum place any alternative administra- 
tion in power in which Mr. Lloyd George was a factor. That 
there are individuals preaching “‘ Economy ” in the Liberal 
Tanks is perfectly true, and Liberal politicians denounce 

Ministerial extravagance” in every mood and tense, but 
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this is merely a case of the pot calling the kettle black, 
The Liberal Party cannot within any reasonable distance of 
time be in a position to practise thrift, even if it wished to, 
for the simple but sufficient reason that it can only hope to 
attain office in conjunction with the Socialists, i.e. with 
those who repudiate thrift as a crime. There is, indeed, so 
little to choose between Socialists and Radicals that no 
outsider can understand why they should hesitate to form 
a Coalition. Sir Herbert Samuel has made it as plain as 
words can that any Liberal “‘ Economy” would be limited to 
** Armaments,” while Mr. Lloyd George could never persuade 
anyone except those who desire to be deceived that any 
administration in which he had a say could be otherwise 
than lavish in squandering national resources. He was a 
prodigal in office, and the administration of “the Lloyd 
George millions’ in opposition is unlikely to have taught 
him differently. 

Wherever we look the prospect is bleak. There is no 
daylight from the point of view of the British taxpayer, 
who threatens to become the permanent Toad under the 
Harrow. After an innings of Conservative harrowing, the 
Socialists and Radicals might have a go at him, and his last 
state would be worse than his first state. Unless he can 
get from under the harrow or persuade the harrowers to 
operate elsewhere there is no hope for him in this world. 
Now there is a reason for all things, even in politics, and as 
was pointed out by the present writer in a recent article in 
the Weekly Dispatch,* the reason the British taxpayer— 
who in old days was a terror to Responsible Statesmen— 
has sunk to his present pitiable position is that he has 
become negligible in the eyes of practical politicians of 
every persuasion. Qua taxpayer the elector is not worth 
considering. Indeed, he is the common butt of Parliamen- 
tarians except during the fevered spell of a General Election. 
At all other times he doesn’t count, even if he exists. The 
direct taxpayer—mulcted of income-tax, super-tax, and 
death duties—is reckoned nowadays as hardly more than 
one in ten of our enormous electorate. Thus, in a constitu- 
ency of 20,000 voters he would number approximately 
2,000—a relative drop in the ocean, and moreover this 
drop is usually sub-divided into “Conservatives” and 
‘* Liberals,”’ perhaps 1,000 of each who cancel one another, 
leaving the issue in the hands of the remaining 18,000, who 
are alone worth appealing to by any candidate who wishes 


* “How to Save £100,000,000 a Year,” by L. J. Maxse. See Weekly 
Dispatch December 3, 1927. 
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to be elected. It is true that the nine-tenths, the 18,000, 
are far more heavily taxed than they realize—tobacco taxes 
and beer duties are atrocious—but not directly, only in- 
directly, so they are less conscious of their burdens, and many 
of them can, moreover, be persuaded that they benefit by 
the so-called “Social Services”’ that weigh so heavily on 
Industry and therefore on Employment. 

With the direct taxpayer, numerically negligible when it 
comes to the counting of noses, inarticulate and sub-divided, 
and the indirect taxpayer impervious to his plight and 
hypnotized by political claptrap, the Spendthrifts have it 
all their own way. Hitherto it has been impossible to make 
any impression on them, and everyone who advocates 
Economy is laughed out of court from the Treasury Bench— 
the most active and contemptuous enemy of Retrenchment 
being the Chancellor of the Exchequer, mistakenly regarded 
as a guardian of the public purse, just as the Treasury is 
supposed to act as watch-dog over the Estimates. But 
we have changed all that. Whitehall is a citadel of extrav- 
agance whence fire is opened against anybody and everybody 
who dare make any suggestion calculated to bring national 
expenditure more within range of the taxpayer’s capacity. 
Mr. Winston Churchill (whose appointment to his present 
office was one of the many unpleasant surprises which the 
Prime Minister sprang upon his unsuspecting followers after 
the last General Election) has gone so far as to hint that we 
should consider ourselves lucky if his £830,000,000 Budget 
was not increased at the next time of asking. One of his 
underlings, who doubtless knows and expresses his Chief’s 
mind, has publicly asseverated that it would be a crime if 
our annual expenditure were allowed to fall below 
£800,000,000 ; i.e. £130,000,000 more than our entire 
National Debt fifteen years ago! Between avowed Socialists 
in opposition and pseudo-Socialists in office (some of whom are 
alleged to believe in the policy of dishing their opponents by 
stealing their clothes) there is little enough to choose—the 
main difference being that whereas the former openly and 
consistently extol extravagance and indicate how they 
Intend to turn the thumbscrew, the latter deem it expedient 
to pay occasional lip-service to the Economy they obstinately 
tefuse to practise. 

We shall never understand the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Ministers on this acute and appalling problem until we 
realize that they move and live and have their being in an 
atmosphere in which Expenditure is not only regarded as a 
merit—provided the “right peoplé”’ do the spending—but 
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is rendered a sheer necessity by the composition of the 
Cabinet. And we shall never do any good or obtain any 
redress until we tackle the delicate subject of Cabinet Reform 
and create conditions under which it becomes possible for 
Administration to be both efficient and economical. This 
can never be so long as the country allows itself to be run 
by a huge committee of Heads of Spending Departments, to 
each of whom the idea of saving is positively repulsive. It 
would be “ disloyal” to his Department and detrimental to 
himself. A keen Minister believes in his office, which he 
usually regards as the most important cog in the Ministerial 
wheel. You cannot reasonably expect him, unless he has 
that passion for Economy that was said to animate some 
early Victorian politicians, to propound schemes for cutting 
down his Departmental Estimates and curtailing the Depart- 
mental activities. He would only do this under orders, 
and there is no one nowadays capable of giving such an 
order. And as no Minister is an enthusiast for Economy 
in his own sphere, he dare not preach thrift in the Cabinet, 
or press it upon colleagues, as he would instantly be met 
with the retort: ‘‘ Que Messieurs les assassins commencent.” 

This is the crux of the problem. It explains the con- 
tinuous victory of Extravagance over Economy. We are 
governed by spenders who readily degenerate into spend- 
thrifts. The Cabinet has attained the elephantine propor- 
tions of Twenty-one through the weakness of successive 
Prime Ministers unable to resist the somewhat shadowy 
“claims”’ of Front Benchers to Cabinet rank. Of these 
Twenty-one the following are heads of Spending Depart- 
ments, few of whom would be Economists if they could, or 
could be if they would : 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Home Secretary. 

The Foreign Minister. 

The Colonial Minister. 

The War Minister. 

The Secretary of State for India. 
The Secretary of State for Scotland. 
The Secretary of State for Air. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
President of the Board of Trade. 
Minister for Health. 

Education Minister. 

President of the Board of Agriculture. 
Labour Minister. 

First Commissioner of Works. 
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That is to say, fifteen of the Twenty-one, or nearly 
three-quarters of the Cabinet, are, provided they believe 
in their jobs, as most of them do, “out ”’ to spend as much 
public money as they can lay hands on. Any of us in their 
place, if worth our place, would presumably share this 
ambition. We should see endless ways in which our Depart- 
ment might be usefully, i.e. expensively, developed. We 
should resist every effort to reduce its Estimates or to 
“axe” any officials, however numerous they might be. 
And that being so, we should find it “‘ unthinkable ”’ to urge 
economies on colleagues entertaining similar ambitions 
who, when attacked by ‘“‘cheeseparers,” would doubtless 
become as “‘ vicious’”’ as the historic animal “ that defends 
itself.” 

Heads of Spending Departments live in glasshouses. 
They cannot afford to throw stones at other Departments. 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer aspires to augment his 
Sinking Fund; a First Lord of the Admiralty realizes our 
perilous shortage of Cruisers; a War Minister is shocked at 
the depletion of the Army; the Minister of Agriculture is 
convinced that more money might mean less Foot-and- 
Mouth disease ; the Home Secretary knows that an increase 
of the Police is called for by the activity of motor bandits 
and undiscovered murderers ; the Foreign Minister is aware 
that British commercial interests suffer from the underpay- 
ment of British Consuls in many places; the Minister of 
Education would lengthen school hours if he could; the 
Colonial Minister sees a thousand ways of cultivating our 
vast undeveloped Imperial estate; the Air Minister is out 
for flying-boats, airships, etc. All these are demands for 
higher Estimates, increased taxes. There are only six of 
the Twenty-one to resist importunate colleagues, one of 
them being the Attorney-General who demands more Judges, 
while another, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
may be so obsessed with the Geneva League of Nations as 
to have no eye for anything so insignificant as the affairs 
of this island or for anyone so minute as the British 
taxpayer. 

The wonder is, under such circumstances, not that we 
Spend so much, but that we don’t spend more. It seems 
marvellous that our Budget has not already soared to 
£1,000,000,000 as it doubtless may in the good time coming. 
But the results are sufficiently serious when we contrast the 
burdens borne by British trade and by British taxpayers 
with those of their commercial competitors. Probably the 
only respect in which we get full value for our money is in 
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the statistics which are continually poured upon us from the 
Departments via the Treasury Bench. They are not always 
easy for the plain man, if there be such a person, to assimilate, 
but among the most recent was a table of peculiar and painful 
interest to the unfortunate Toad under the Harrow. In 
giving these figures to Sir D. Newton, M.P. (the member for 
Cambridge), on December 8th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was unwittingly condemning British Statesmanship of the 
last fifteen years, and demonstrating the inefficiency of the 
régime with which he and his contemporaries are identified 
and of which they are so inordinately proud. 


TAXATION PER HEAD 


Unitep Kinepom 1913-14, £3 11s. 4d. 1926-27, £14 11s. 8d. 
FRANCE .. .. 1913-14, Fes. 84°5 1926-27, Fes. 910°2 
GERMANY .. 1913-14, Reichsmarks 31°3 1926-27, Reichsmarks 113°4 
ITALY a» .. 1913-14, Lire 53°8 1926-27, Lire 394°4 

U.S.A. .- 1913-14, $6°8 1926-27, $30°00 


The temptation must be resisted of discussing the political 
issue raised by this illuminating table, especially the light 
it casts on our post-war policy of “sparing”? Germany in 
order ‘‘to get her on her legs,” which has resulted in the 
Fatherland being to-day the most lightly taxed of the Great 
Powers, and France and Great Britain the most heavily 
burdened.* The present Chancellor of the Exchequer is said 
to have been an ardent apostle of that policy. The Treasury 
has certainly worked for it hand in hand with the Bank of 
England, and if the object were to place Germany in a 
position to knock us out commercially as a preliminary to 
reversing the verdict of “the stricken field,” it must be 
pronounced a signal success. That, however, is another 
story. We are concerned here exclusively with expenditure, 
and our politicians are called upon to explain why they have 
allowed this unfortunate country to drift into the Slough of 
Despond revealed by their own returns. On the same 
occasion, this official disclosure was made concerning the 
various National Debts, in which once more Great Britain 
enjoys an unenviable supremacy that only serves to emphasize 
the ineptitude with which we are governed. 


* In speaking at a luncheon of the Liberal Council at Newcastle on 
December 14th, Viscount Grey of Fallodon gave this rendering of the foreign 
currencies in £ sterling: ‘‘ We were taxed £14 a head, compared with £6 in the 
United States, £7 in France, and £5in Germany. Did anybody really contend 
we could have that amount of tax per head more than the people of the United 
States without being handicapped in industry ?” 
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Total. Per head. 
Unirep Krnepom .. £7,622,900,000 Ae .. £168 5s. Od. 
FRANCE (Internal) .. Fes. 293,647,000,000 .. -. Fes. 7,207°1 
(External) .. Fes. 182,784,000,000 .. .. Fes. 4,486°2 
Fes. 476,431,000,000 Fes. 11,693°3 
GERMANY ae .. Reichsmarks 4,351,000,000 .. Marks 68°8 
U.S.A... a .» Dollars 18,762,760,000 -» Dols. 160°6 


Can the Toads extricate themselves from this horrible 
Harrow, or are they condemned to remain in perpetuity 
where they are? They can if they choose, but not 
otherwise, and if they don’t choose it can only be that they 
deserve their fate. The taxpayer is negligible because he 
allows himself to be ignored. The moment he asserts 
himself there will be a veritable stampede among politicians 
of all parties only too anxious to do his bidding as the 
condition of keeping their places and their seats. If we 
could only ginger up the taxpayer he would ginger up the 
Government, and within an incredibly short space of time 
we should witness a transformation scene. Waste of public 
money would no longer be deemed a virtue—it would, in 
fact, become impossible. The Spendthrifts would be sent 
about their business and the Harrow would be removed 
from the Toad. It is with this desire, and even in the hope 
of arousing fellow-taxpayers and fellow-victims, that these 
pages are written and these suggestions are made. Unless 
we pull ourselves together and compel our rulers, who are 
also our servants, to sit up and take note of our wishes, 
they will remain as they are, and we shall remain where 
we are. 

Reform to be effective must begin at the very top, and the 
first condition precedent of Economy is to get the Spending 
Departments out of the Cabinet. This would kill several 
birds with one stone. It is common ground that this body 
has attained preposterous and intolerable. dimensions. It 
is practically a meeting, and being composed of experts in 
exposition who differ on almost every political issue, its 
endless deliberations rarely eventuate in a decision. Hence 
the present depression through the Conservative Party and 
the disillusionment and exasperation of the country which 
imagined that it had given Ministers a mandate to govern. 
A smaller and more compact Cabinet—approximating in 
size to the War Cabinet—would have a reasonable chance 
of reaching positive conclusions, and we should be spared this 
wretched wobbling from one side of the road to the other— 
first in the direction of the Y.M.C.A. and then towards “ the 
Forty Thieves.” Incidentally, the Ministerial Heads of 
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Departments being freed from constant attendance at time- 
wasting Cabinet Councils, at which subjects are dissembled of 
which most of them know little or nothing, would be able to 
concentrate on their proper business and the change should 
make for Administrative efficiency. The re-constituted 
Policy Cabinet on its side, being emancipated from Depart- 
mental business which is described as ‘“‘ overwhelming,” 
would have leisure for that “‘ clear thinking ” which twenty- 
one years ago was stated to be the desideratum of the 
Government of the day, and has certainly been lacking in 
every intervening Government, notably the Twenty-one, 
The first-fruits of clear thinking would no doubt be the 
realization that as example is always more efficacious than 
precept, our Economy Era should open with a beaw geste 
that would immensely increase Ministerial prestige and 
correspondingly facilitate their task. They would decide 
for the duration of the Economy Era, say five years, to 
ration themselves. The precise figure of the aggregate 
salaries of the Prime Minister and his colleagues would 
matter less than the fact that they had applied to them- 
selves the medicine they proposed to administer to others, 
but £50,000 would be a reasonable figure for this item. A 
greatly reduced and strictly rationed Cabinet—emancipated 
from Departmental pressure—would have little difficulty in 
rationing the rest of the Government, including every 
Spending Department, inter alia our Penny Wise and 
Pound Foolish Treasury. But instead of irritating every 
office by deputing outside committees to pry into its affairs, 
which is simply a signal for the levée en masse of its personnel, 
the Departments should themselves be invited to overhaul 
themselves and make their own economies so long as the 
total was down to the rationed figure. Or if it were deemed 
more convenient, they might be requested to reduce their 
Estimates by 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. as the case may be. 
With a suggestion-box placed in every public office, and 
handsome prizes offered for the best essays on Economy 
combined with Efficiency, official amour-propre—which is 
one of the bulwarks of extravagance—would be mollified, 
and instead of a hundred ways being found of squandering 
public money as at present, a hundred and one ways might 
be discovered of husbanding it. To-day every bureaucrat 
regards the taxpayer as a milch cow whom it is kind to 
relieve of as much milk as possible. This attitude must be 
altered, as it would be directly any Cabinet came into being 
with a determination to save in lieu of the prevailing passion 
‘for spending. The policy of rationing can no longer be 
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dismissed as ‘‘ the Wild-cat Project of irresponsible outsiders 
unacquainted with Administrative Realities,” since it was 
advocated in terms by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith in that 
instructive Debate in the House of Lords last spring when 
he summoned the Government to suppress Mushroom 
Departments and to ration the remainder. The ex-Prime 
Minister cannot be discounted as an ignoramus or unpractical 
person, seeing that he was head of the Government for eight 
eventful years in peace and war, having previously been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was never accused of 
miserliness in the distribution of public funds. But his 
advice made little more impression on our wasteful rulers 
than water on a duck’s back. Every superfluous Department 
is described as “‘ indispensable,” and “‘ rationing ”’ is resented 
as an outrage on all Spendthrifts—which is precisely what it 
is intended to be. 

Under the new régime, however—and for the Economy 
Era—rationing would become a matter of routine, and 
within a very short time Responsible Statesmen would be 
marvelling that so sound a system had been postponed so 
long and would be taking credit to themselves for having 
instituted this epoch-making reform, described as ‘“‘ a demo- 
cratic triumph over the forces of reaction and obscurantism.”’ 
It is not extravagant to surmise that a reduced and rationed 
Cabinet would constrain the Departments to make an 
immediate saving of £20,000,000 on their aggregate annual 
Estimates. Clear thinking would then move Ministers to 
turn their attention to the Sinking Funds, which are operating 
so adversely that while they are breaking the back of the 
taxpayer by the extra shilling they involve on the income 
tax, they are failing to reduce our National Debt, which 
according to the latest official figures has actually risen by 
£30,000,000 during the past year. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose brilliant abilities are unquestioned, unfor- 
tunately chose the wrong career in early life when he gave up 
to Politics what was meant for Journalism. Each work he 
produces only deepens the general regret at this untoward 
decision. As a financier he is past praying for. He is a 
fish out of water. He has never seriously applied his mind 
to a complex subject that has few attractions for him, and 
whether he is endeavouring to defend the disastrous return 
to the Gold Standard or discharging statistics on the platform, 
he conveys the impression of speaking from a brief supplied 
by the Mandarins of Whitehall and of advancing arguments 
that only appeal to those in whose minds British industry 
and British employment loom somewhat small and Inter- 
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national Finance and the Lombard Street end of business 
unduly large. Mr. Winston Churchill, in a word, seems 
content to be the mouthpiece of the distorted judgment of 
the Treasury and the Bank of England, which has been 
allowed to dominate British policy since the Armistice, with 
the tragic consequences confronting us in the devastated 
industrial districts of Northern England and Southem 
Scotland and Wales, where British Capital and British 
Labour have been sacrificed to the Anglo-American con- 
sortium bossed by the Federal Reserve Board of New York, 
in which the role of the Governor of the Bank of England is 
comparable to that of “‘ a cabin boy.” 

The City Editors of leading London journals are the 
apostles and advocates of our monetary system—against 
which even some bankers are beginning to revolt—and in 
their view nothing matters so long as the Sinking Funds 
rise, and actually in the year following the General Strike, 
which arose from the Coal Crisis that was precipitated by our 
uncalled-for and unwarrantable return to the Gold Standard, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was allowed to add another 
£15,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money to the Sinking Funds, 
which during the present year attain the terrifying figure 
of £65,000,000, i.e. more than ls. in the £ of income tax. 
As we have explained more than once, this is robbing Peter 
without benefiting Paul, as the National Debt increases in 
proportion as we “ pay it off.” That is to say, the Bond- 
holders do not gain what the general body of taxpayers lose, 
and would be distinctly better off without this blessed but 
bottomless Sinking Fund and with a shilling less income tax 
to pay. Anyone in doubt as to the Sinking Fund system 
should consult the article of the City Editor of The Times 
(see The Times, April 11th), preparing the public for another 
raid on the taxpayer’s pocket : 


“‘ The Sinking Fund is the only item of ‘ expenditure’ 
the full monetary value of which returns to the com- 
munity without deduction of any kind. Income in the 
hands of the taxpayer is automatically converted into 
capital in the hands of the bond-holder whose bond is 
repaid, and who is able to reinvest it in industry.” 

‘“‘Money taken from the taxpayer for the Sinking 
Fund is not lost to trade, since it is returned to it in the 
shape of capital in the hands of the investor who receives 
the payment of his war bond. Repayment of debt 
brings a permanent saving of interest as well as a reduc- 
tion in the cost of debt administration.”’ 
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The clear thinkers of the new régime would presumably 
decide to put a term to this cynical system, as a Sinking 
Fund which did not attain its primary object, namely the 
reduction of debt, might be usefully given a holiday for 
the duration of the Economy Era, and the common interest 
of taxpayers and bondholders be promoted by temporarily 
diverting £50,000,000 of the £65,000,000 which does so 
little for the latter while emptying the pockets of the 
former. 

With a preliminary £20,000,000 saved on the Estimates, 
and another £50,000,000 on the Sinking Fund, the new 
régime would be able to ease the position of the Toad under 
the Harrow. All the more so when they tackled the con- 
genial task of transferring £25,000,000 to £30,000,000 of 
British Taxation to the broad shoulders of our Commercial 
competitors, who might reasonably be asked to pay this 
small Toll for access to the magnificent market of which 
for too long they have had a free run without being called 
upon to pay anything towards its expensive upkeep. 

Thus would £100,000,000 a year be saved in taxation, as 
was pointed out in the article in the Weekly Dispatch already 
referred to. As we are constantly reminded by Responsible 
Statesmen and their echoes in the Press, that it is infinitely 
easier to criticize than to construct, as critics take no 
account of the difficulties of politicians and the sentiments 
of the electorate, it may be pointed out that this moderate 
and modest programme cannot be thus discarded. It would 
be so popular with the general public that it would be 
impossible for any Party to offer serious resistance. Who 
objects to an Economy Era of five years, during which a 
smaller Cabinet concentrated on the task of reducing Taxa- 
tion by £100,000,000 per annum, after setting the good 
example of rationing themselves ? Who again doubts that 
the Estimates could be pruned of £20,000,000 without 
any vital Service being impaired ? Who approves of the 
present Treasury’s policy of bleeding the Taxpayer white 
without benefiting the bond-holders—who outside Lombard 
Street, some City Editors and Downing Street would resent 
@ temporary suspension of £50,000,000 of the Sinking Fund 
so that basic industries might be re-started? Could any- 
thing more acceptable be proposed to the average elector of 
either sex than the substantial taxation of the untaxed 
foreigner ? 

Let it not be supposed that the extension of Safeguarding 
has been overlooked any more than the crying need of 
Imperial Preference, both of which would be natural and 
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statesmanlike features of the Economy Era. The immediate 
purpose is to start the ball rolling in favour of Retrenchment, 
which we shall never see unless and until the Toads now 
under the Harrow rise up in their wrath and teach their 
task-masters the error of their ways. 


L. J. Maxsz 
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“ANGLOPHOBIA AMERICANA” 


TuE Bishop of London has been criticized and condemned 
so much for his sermon at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
before the American Legion in October last, that I should 
feel it a privilege, as a clergyman, to be permitted to write 
publicly in support of every word he uttered upon that 
occasion. And I also feel that after forty years’ residence 
in the United States of America I am even better able than 
the Bishop himself to speak plainly concerning the dislike 
of England which he found during his short visit to the 
United States of America. 

I say England, not Scotland or Ireland ; just England in 
particular. America appears to respect the Scotch as good 
fellow-bargainers, and to revere the Irish as long-time 
victims of English brutality. Indeed, “ English brutality ” 
is taught to children and believed on all sides. Verifying the 
Bishop’s words again, I have seen American-born school 
children of English parentage come home crying because of 
the things their teachers had said about Perfide Albion /— 
said purposely—and making these children feel cheap before 
their fellow-pupils. This century and a half old dislike of 
England is one of the worst of America’s national failings. 
It is confined to no special section of the country ; one finds 
it everywhere. And, of course, with vulgarians of the Big 
Bill Thompson type it is a trump card in vote-getting. 
By tact, and always showing a real sympathy for America’s 
wonderful advance and accomplishments, I have laboured 
for years endeavouring to foster a better and kinder under- 
standing. My calling and position threw me with every 
class of people, and while personally more or less popular, 
and the recipient of splendid hospitality—I always emphasize 
American kindness—the fact nevertheless remains that I 
made little or no headway or impression in ameliorating the 
“ancient grudge ” feelings of my friends as regards England. 

In war days, when we were allies in a common cause 
(I was in the American service), there was some sign of a 
larger—I think that is the best word—outlook. But, alas! 
I fear that has now gone into the discard, and the old 
animosities and jealousies are at their baneful work again. 

We English forget and forgive very quickly. We do not 
propagate old grievances, and perhaps expect other people 
to do the same, and fail to understand their failure to do so. 
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That’s the English way. Nevertheless, we do not always 
display overmuch tact—Americans have often complained 
of this to me—or always place our best qualities in the 
front window. 

We can be very irritating to non-English people ; indeed, 
our Canadian brethren have often said this to me. And we 
are not, as I heard the Archbishop of York say at a “ Pil. 
grims ” dinner in New York, “we are not a lovable people, 
but we do claim to be a just people.” We English ask for 
no favours, only fair play and a just attitude such as we, on 
the whole, have shown to all races and nations. Neither 
at school, nor in the State, does an Englishman hear any 
ungenerous teaching about the former thirteen colonies, or 
the present Republic. Indeed, my schoolday recollections 
seem, as far as the American colonies were concerned, very 
sympathetic, and condemnatory towards George III and 
his ministers. And in all my forty years in the United States 
of America I have met very few Englishmen there who 
harboured any unkind feelings or grudges towards America, 
or American people. With them there was nothing to forgive, 
or forget, or remember, of an unpleasant nature. As an 
illustration, and a very typical one, let me quote a cartoon 
which appeared in Puck (or Judge) nearly forty years ago. 
It was the 4th of July. Fire crackers were going off every- 
where. Two Englishmen, monocled and in the very large 
checked suits of the period, were just landing from a trans- 
atlantic liner. Said one: “‘ Awful din and noise, deah boy. 
Wonder what on earth it means?” “Ah!” replied the 
other, “‘ we, of course, don’t know, old chap; but perhaps 
they are celebrating some national event or other!” The 
cartoon was headed: “‘ Their view of it!” (For years I had 
that pictureframed. Alas! a fireinmy rectory destroyed it.) 

Well, that cartoon represented the good-loser spirit of 
the average Englishman. And a statue of George Wash- 
ington (as an American pointed out to me recently with a 
generous remark) stands in the very heart of the Empire 
in Trafalgar Square. Lincoln also is to be seen in bronze 
close to Canning and Disraeli in Westminster. Some of 
my English men friends in America were clergymen, 
some actors, some business men, some adventurers of 
the better sort. We all liked the country, and had dear 
friends among the people. Not much criticism, or what 
there was had no tinge of ill-will or dislike. In fact, the 
worst criticism we ever made was begotten of post-bellum 
days in the shape of heartily damning Prohibition. But 
as that criticism was, and is, so strongly shared by millions 
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of Americans, it cannot come under the heading of being 
particularly English. 

What the world, and especially the English-speaking 
world, needs sorely to-day is the spirit of good will, and let 
bygones be bygones. Or, if that is a little too Christian, 
then there is the Chinese saying: ‘“‘ Think the best, see the 
best, hear the best, speak the best.” I commend it to 
English and American people; perhaps more to our trans- 
atlantic brethren than to ourselves, because as far as we are 
concerned I think they need the admonition more than 
we do. And, above all, do not inculcate animosities in the 
minds of children—religious or racial. Hymns of hate make 
bad music, and have boomerang effects later on. 


JOHN F. MILBANK, 
Formerly Archdeacon, U.S.A. 
Assistant Chaplain, 
English Church, 
Nice, France. 


EUCLID, THE CAR 


THERE can, unfortunately, be no doubt that geese dislike 
motorists and take little pains to conceal the fact. Even 
more than they dislike them, they despise them. France 
is full of geese; much fuller than it is of motors. One is 
tempted to say that, as far as the countryside is concerned, 
the goose appears to be the most plentiful of all two-legged 
creatures. ‘l'here are generally more of them to be met 
with on the highways than there are human beings. The 
geese seem to like the roads, which, with certain bright 
exceptions, is more than the motorists do; or motor 
either. Indeed, there came a time when poor “ Euclid’s” 
screws rattled in his head and other parts of his anatomy, 
like the teeth of a defeated pugilist. The geese do not 
seem to mind a surface of pits and caverns. But then, asa 
rule, their method of progression thereon is well within the 
speed limit, even that set by some villages at 10 kilometres 
an hour, a pace we were stopped by two gendarmes for 
exceeding. 

These gentlemen demanded to see our papers. All our 
papers. We pointed out that the documents in question 
were safely reposing in an attaché-case which, as luck and 
the exigencies of our luggage-carrying arrangements would 
have it, happened to be in the extreme bottom layer of the 
strata of five suit-cases situated behind the hood. We 
explained that a veritable earthquake must take place 
before it could be brought to the light of day. Such a 
suggestion caused suspicion, as yet only mildly pervading 
the two, to rise instantly to fever-heat. If they had wished 
to see our papers before, it now became absolutely essential 
that they should do so. Not that they were for a moment 
taken in by our story about the presence of anything likely 
to be satisfactory in an attaché-case or anywhere else. 
We bowed to the inevitable and began undoing straps and 
untying knots. One by one we removed our belongings 
and strewed them around Euclid’s feet, till at last we pro- 
duced the attaché-case and opened it with a flourish. 

The papers were not there. 

A little late, I suddenly recollected having put them 
somewhere else, exactly where I could not for the life of 
me remember. I was sure of one thing, however. It was 
in a place which I had thought would be easier to get at 
than the attaché-case. 
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The suspicions of the police gave way to a certainty in 
which there was no trace of astonishment. 

We opened two more suit-cases and flung out their 
contents. The street became blocked. Traffic came to a 
standstill, thereby saving several other cars (at least three) 
from being had up for exceeding 10 kilometres an hour. 
The inhabitants of Nohant Vicq gathered round and pre- 
pared to enjoy the day. Windows were crowded with 
enthusiastic spectators. Feverishly we tore open the third 
suit-case; the fourth; then the fifth and last. By this time 
we had laid all before the Nohant Vicquians. The contents 
of my wardrobe; the colour of G.’s spare braces; the 
brand of soap used by each of us; the tooth-paste we 
affect; the patent medicines we rely on to save us in 
moments of anguish—none of these things did we keep to 
ourselves. We were candid to an extent which delighted 
everyone—except the police. These gentry remained flinty 
and untouched. 

The time came when all seemed at an end. There was 
nothing left to unpack. There appeared to be nowhere 
= look. Euclid and we must go to gaol and have done 
with it. 

Slowly and sadly I picked up the motoring coat I had 
thrown on the seat when we began the search, and felt in 
one of the pockets for a handkerchief to muffle my sobs. 
As I lifted the coat clear of the cushions a piece of mustard- 
coloured paper caught my eye. It was the corner of the 
triptyque. I recollected now that I had tucked it down 
behind the seat so as to be able to lay hands on it in a 
moment if it were wanted. Certainly the moment had come, 
and I now laid hands on it with violence. Without a word 
I held it out to G., who took it with feelings too deep for 
comment. At least I suppose so. At all events he was 
speechless. 

Not so the gendarmes, who, although visibly disappointed, 
accepted and opened it with chortles of glee. Each of them 
clutched at it, bending over till they looked exactly like 
people singing hymns in church and sharing a hymn-book. 
But as they found it difficult to get beyond the cover, 
Which is written exclusively in English, they can scarcely 
have derived much thrill from the perusal. As they read 
they conversed together in low tones. When they came to 
the signature of the Automobile Association’s Secretary, 
Mr. Stenson Cooke, they spelt it arduously out and then 
started visibly and looked at each other in obvious excite- 
ment. It was not difficult to see what was passing through 
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their minds. English! The General Strike! The Miners’ 
Cook! Could it be that they had in their midst the notorious 
English Bolshevist ? They discussed the possibility in 
‘whispers, the while they examined the signature from all 
points of view, and glanced at us with ever-accumulating 
distrust and horror. 

Meanwhile time did not hang heavy on our¥hands, 
When we had finished repacking, they were half-way down 
the first page. By the time the last strap was refastened 
the curse of Babel had done its deadly work with some 
thoroughness. Suddenly one of the gendarmes—the fat 
one with the red moustache—gave a cry of relief. He 
advanced rapidly upon us, his finger pointing to a word 
half-way down a page of the triptyque. 

**Ce mot,” said he, “‘ ca veut dire Londres ? ” 

‘** Tt does,” we assured him. 

** Alors,” he continued triumphantly, “‘on vous a donné 
cela 4 Londres !”’ 

We could not deny it. 

At this they both hastily disappeared into the gendar- 
merie, leaving us in the extreme of uncertainty as to the 
fate preparing for us. 

To our great surprise one of them reappeared after a few 
minutes, and politely restored to us the triptyque with no 
comment at all. “Can we go on?” we asked, concealing 
our gratification. 

He expressed his surprise at our not wishing to remain 
longer. ‘‘ You are making a short stay in France?” he 
observed in the manner of one who prides himself on having 
plenty of small talk. Then he waved us on. 

The lady in sabots and a black crochet shawl who was 
occupying most of the front row of the audience smiled 
sympathetically at me; cast her eyes up to heaven with 4 
complete change of countenance; shrugged her shoulder 
rapidly and expressively; spread out both her hands in 
wide-flung gesticulations; smiled again, and winked her 
left eyelid; then she also waved us on. On we went, only 
to be held up by the geese before we had gone a mile. 

I don’t know if the geese were of opinion that we were 
going too fast. As far as I could see, they objected strongly 
to our being there at all, and on the whole not so much t 
the pace at which we might see fit to travel as to our presence 
on their road. 

At first sight the uninitiated might imagine that a goose 
would find other places on which it would be more pleasant 
to spend its time than a route nationale—the streams that 
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gurgle under its bridges, the meadows that border it, 
the farmyards, even, uninviting as they may be to the 
passer-by, might be presumed to offer attractions to the 
wise bird. But it would seem that to all these she prefers 
the delights of the highway. Possibly she finds it a place 
where more life is to be seen. It is certainly not the life 
of the motorist that she wishes to study. Every goose we 
met expressed its disgust in the most unmistakable manner. 
On the deprecating approach of Euclid, she invariably drew 
herself up to her full height, and tilting back her head as 
far as her long neck would carry it, looked down her nose 
at us with the deepest possible scorn. The ganders, if less 
ladylike about it, were even more emphatic. They said 
what they thought in the plainest language. One old 
bird rushed at us down the exact middle of the road, waving 
his wings and hissing like an engine letting off steam. Why 
he escaped disaster under Euclid’s wheels I don’t know. 
Webbed feet are well known not to suffer from cold, and 
fatness and a preference for advancing at the waddle are 
in no way incompatible with courage. It is easy to under- 
stand how the Capitol was saved. Euclid has a tendency 
to backfire with a noise like a Big Bertha; but what 
troops under bombardment could be cooler than an old 
goose we met yesterday? Undismayed, she paused 
not one instant in her advance, but walked resolutely 
towards us, her upstretched beak holding an, eighteen-inch 
quill feather plucked probably from the wing of an 
acquaintance. Ostensibly destined to form part of the 
structure of her nest, at first sight it might have been taken 
for a weapon of offence with which she was preparing to 
exterminate trespassers; but as a matter of fact we believe 
that she had formed a very different plan. Her whole 
expression showed that her immediate intention was to 
write a letter to The Times with it, dealing with the iniquities 
of motorists. 

Luckily for the goose, motorists and their iniquities are 
few and far between except in the streets and immediate 
neighbourhood of towns, where they appear, as if by magic, 
only to disappear in the same inexplicable manner when 
the urban districts are left a mile or two behind. 

They seem to fade and vanish outside the suburbs as 
certain streams vanish into the earth, their course scarcely 
begun; so that you may at one moment be issuing from 
among the houses, the fourth or fifth of a procession of 
cars, and at the turn of the way find yourself alone in the 
broad land of France. 
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And what a wide, what a magnificent, land it is! Broad 
is indeed the adjective most generally applicable to it. It is 
wide, and yet domestic. It is rich, and yet not indolent. It 
is solitary, and yet cared for like an only child. Its plains 
are gardens. Its forests are ordered as the divisions of an 
army. Its rivers are like the arms of little seas. Hour by 
hour, as one drives across it, it takes on new and ever more 
fertile aspects, the plains of the North, gradually rolling 
up to the mountainous South, the wind-driven Northem 
industry gradually being replaced by the no less industrious 
life of those lucky Southerners whose fate is cast nearer 
to the sun that shines over Spain and Italy. 

Roads are always romantic, except when they pass 
through large towns, where they seem to get lost or forget 
where they are going. They break there into little bits and 
strew the pieces about like the contents of an overturned 
matchbox. But in country places you have only to stroll 
out on to the nearest highway and you will find yourself 
looking straight along the path that leads toromance. Indeed, 
I think the saying that all roads lead to Rome must be a 
contraction and must originally have ended in the two- 
syllabled word. It is certain that all roads do not lead to 
Rome. Some of them go to the North Pole and some to 
the South. One is known to lead to Athens; and another 
to Granada; while I like to think of that one which ends at 
Mestre and will, please the pigs! always end there, in spite 
of the aspirations of progressive Venetian opinion. It may 
readily be admitted that the roads which lead to Rome are 
among the most romantic, but if none went elsewhere they 
would lose their great fascination of potentiality. It is 
probable that in practice few of those who use them, unless 
it is the priests—and probably the geese whose mam 
tradition of glory originated in their exploit there—do s0 
with the idea of that city in their heads at all. And the 
French clergy may well have begun to look sceptically at 
their own broad highways which have lately appeared more 
disposed to lead in almost any otk >r direction. 

Broad those highways are, beautifully graded, and 
straight as that which is possessed of neither breadth not 
depth but only of length. Euclid ought to have beet 
enraptured with them. But alas, in spite of his name, his 
British blood makes him care more for his convenience than 
for that which is beautiful either to the artistic sense or t0 
the mathematical mind. He regretted the satin-smooth 
surfaces of his native by-ways, where a car must trust 
mainly to its brakes and need have no springs worth speaking 
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of. The compensations offered in France by the usual 
absence of speed limits and the fact that provided the horn 
is blown, almost any pace that seems good to it is usually 
permissible to the racing car, do not weigh with him if they 
have to be enjoyed while he is pitching on to his nose in 
and out of pot-holes the size of washtubs, by the hour 
together. It is true that intervals of perfect tarmac occur, 
spasmodically, and on a few roads persist gallantly for miles. 
They were greeted with loud cries of joy by us and with a 
contented purring by him. Then indeed did we experience 
the perfected pleasure of motoring, when on a geometrically 
ruled and rolled surface we could rush along at any pace 
that we chose, with the nearest car visible a mile ahead, 
and the possibility of driving for an occasional hour without 
meeting even one. The French carter, too, is much more 
nimble about getting out of the way at the sound of the 
horn than is his British confrére, and this also makes for 
the contentment of the car driver. 
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from the direction of Lake Dolon Nor with the object of 
creating a diversion in favour of Chang Tso-lin, the northern 
war-lord.”” Such was the message flashed recently from the 
Far East. To some this item of news may have suggested 
a picturesquely terrible intervention in the civil war which 
like a hydra-headed monster springs up ever afresh in some 
new province of the distracted Chinese Republic. To a few 
who have studied Chinese history it may have served as a 
reminder of the former glamour of the great Mongolian 
Dynasty. Some may even have hailed it as a harbinger of 
the rekindling of the past glory of the Mongolian race. 

It is my purpose in this short article to give a picture of 
the tract of country which stretches from Peking to Mongolia, 
the scene of the recent military operations, by recounting 
some of my own experiences there and at the same time to 
place in its true perspective the part which Mongolia and 
the Mongols are playing in the great drama of the civil war. 

It was in the autumn that I started with two companions 
from the British Legation at Peking on a journey to the 
country of the Chakhar Mongols. Each of us was mounted 
on a sturdy Mongolian pony. These ponies are as hard as 
nails and will thrive on fodder of chopped straw and a 
variety of millet known as kao-liang, doing their thirty 
miles a day and being tethered out at night even in Arctic 
weather. We had with us two hooded Peking carts, each 
drawn by a couple of stout mules and driven by Kan-che-tis 
wearing hats with red tassels and carrying long whips which 
they cracked lustily with a report like a pistol till the 
mountains echoed again. On the jolting, rumbling, spring- 
less carts sat and suffered with true Oriental stoicism our 
three boys, mounting guard over our baggage and a large 
pile of strings of cash as well as a supply of silver in shoes. 
A cash is a small coin of base metal with a square hole in 
the centre. They are strung together in units known as 
tiaos. Nominally a thousand cash are the equivalent of a 
tael or ounce of silver. 

Our route lay to the north-west through the famous 
Nankow Pass and by way of the township of Chang-ping- 
chow, commonly known as “ Jumping Joe,” on the analogy 
of ‘‘ Wipers”? and other place-names reminiscent of the 
Great War. At the Nankow Pass we went through a gate- 
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way in the Great Wall of China. On the archway of the 
gate is carved an inscription in seven Oriental languages, 
a reminder of the time when the Chinese Empire was at the 
zenith of its power and tribute-bearers from far-distant 
countries thronged the capital. The Great Wall may well 
be described as one of the wonders of the world. It is 
1,500 miles long, thirty feet high, and broad enough to 
allow a coach-and-four to pass another driven along its paved 
top. It is crenellated, and there are watch-towers at intervals 
throughout its entire length. It was built about 300 B.c. 
to prevent the barbaric hordes of Mongols from overrunning 
China. We now penetrated a savage and mountainous 
country, through which the road gradually rises till the 
level of the great Mongolian plateau is eventually reached. 
After passing the district town of Huai-lai-hsien we followed 
the course of the river known as the Nan-yang-ho. The 
summits of the mountains are crowned in many cases with 
temples and monasteries. The most famous of these sacred 
mountains is the Chi-ming-shan. It is a country made 
by Nature impregnable against an invader and where, as at 
Thermopyle, a small determined force may hold up an 
army attempting to break a way through its defiles. The 
valleys are picturesquely chequered with the willow, the 
cypress, the juniper and the walnut. The most important 
town which we visited in the course of our journey to Kalgan 
is Suan-hua-fu, a prefecture 114 miles from Peking. Here 
we came in for a violent dust-storm. When the wind blows 
strong from the north the sand of the Gobi desert is whirled 
high and driven with extraordinary velocity for great 
distances, darkening the sky. If one is caught out of doors, 
one is positively blinded and choked. We took refuge in 
an inn the windows of which were, as is usual in these parts, 
of paper, and the pit-pitting of the sand against the paper 
windows made a noise like the distant rattle of machine-gun 
fire. A snow-storm and a dust-storm occurring at the same 
time produce the curious phenomenon of black flakes of 
snow. 

Thence a stage of about twenty-five miles brought us to 
Chang-chia-kow, or the Pass of the House of Chang, better 
known by its Mongolian name of Kalgan. Here we stayed 
two nights making arrangements for our further travels into 
the Grass country, as the steppe-like, treeless tract of plateau 
south of the Gobi desert is styled. There was resident at 
Kalgan a Norwegian missionary, who gave us valuable 
assistance in dealing with the Mongols, whose language we 
did not know. It has been said of the Mongols that they 
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know no language but their own, which nobody else knows, 
but here was the exception which proves the rule, a 
foreigner who could speak their language. Kalgan is built 
on the slope of a mountain and the city is divided into two 
parts. The southern or lower is the Chinese, and the northern 
or upper is the Mongolian. A river is the dividing-line 
between the two sections. The northern portion has for 
its wall the Great Wall of China, through which its gates are 
pierced. This branch of the Great Wall of China converges 
with the branch which we had crossed at the Nankow Pass, 
the two meeting at a point away to the east. The houses 
of Kalgan are well built of stone and on the lower levels 
surrounded by clumps of willow-trees. The city is a trading 
mart for the products of Mongolia as well as being a 
distributing centre for the tea of China. In the shops may 
be seen displayed a choice variety of skins and furs, including 
the sable. 

But it was in the horse-market that we were more 
especially interested, for the purchase of ponies suitable for 
racing at Peking was part of the object of our journey. 
There are in this part no fixed prices even for the most 
ordinary article, and every purchase is a matter of bargain. 
Horse-dealing all the world over is of the nature of a bargain, 
and in Mongolia to effect such a bargain is a complicated 
matter. The method of procedure at Kalgan was for the 
prospective purchaser to select likely looking ponies out of 
a “mob,” and then to see them put through their paces 
and galloped by a Mongolian rough-rider. If the results 
of this trial were promising, then commenced an interminable 
haggling over the price, each side offering an amount which 
on the one hand would be plainly inadequate and on the 
other grossly exorbitant. Both offers would be received 
with mutual derision. The disgruntled Mongol dealer would 
then ride off and probably retire to one of the local caravan- 
serais to drink tea or discuss vermicelli. After an interval 
he would reappear and name a fresh price, still exorbitant, 
and in response the intending purchaser would offer a sum 
slightly enhanced on the last offer. A deadlock would then 
ensue, and so probably would end the first day. Next day 
there would be several more unsuccessful attempts to arrive 
at a “middle price” satisfactory to both parties. If at 
the close of the second day you concluded your bargain, 
you were lucky. Then there was still the delicate matter 
of the payment to be adjusted. It was not merely a question 
of handing over so much coin of the realm. To pay for a 
pony in “cash” would be impossible, and the dollar of the 
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provincial mint had not penetrated so far afield. The 
price must be paid in silver by weight. The assaying and 
weighing of the silver was quite a ceremony, and it was 
only after paring off with a chisel minute particles from the 
lump of sycee that a true balance could be obtained. 
Eventually our bargains were concluded after an expenditure 
of energy quite incommensurate with the value of the article 
purchased, for, all said and done, a good griffin—that is, a 
pony never raced before—could be purchased for a matter 
of say ten pounds, but there was no short-cut in making a 
bargain. One must do in Rome as Rome does. It was 
useless to attempt buying a pony unless one had time at 
one’s disposal or was prepared to spoil the market by paying 
an extortionate price. 

Having concluded our Herculean labours in horse-dealing, 
we set out the next day on our journey to the Grass country, 
our objective being the River Hara Ussa, which flows into 
Lake Anguli Nor. As part of the way we were following 
the caravan route direct from Kalgan to Urga, we were 
constantly falling in with camels bound northwards with 
brick tea en route to Russia. Each string of twenty or 
more camels proceeding at their stately pace was in charge 
of a camel-driver. The train of these Bactrian two-humped 
camels, looking majestic in their newly grown winter coats, 
often extended in unbroken succession for a mile. The 
ungainly creatures seem somehow symbolic of the unchanging 
East and their mild eyes suggest a mute protest against 
Western hustle. Urga is the religious centre of Mongolia, 
where resides the Kutuktu or living Buddha, who ranks 
next in importance to the Grand Lama of Tibet. To reach 
Urga after crossing the belt of pasture-land or grass country, 
one traverses the sandy and stony wilderness known as the 
Gobi desert. Urga lies some 650 miles to the north-west 
of Kalgan. The Gobi desert, together with its fringe of 
grass country, form the vast plateau of Mongolia, which is 
girdled round with ranges of enormous mountains, of which 
the principal are the Khingan to the east, the Altai to the 
north-west, and the Thian Shan to the west. 

We were now reaching our destination by the Hara 
Ussa River, a spot which we had selected as offering good 
sport in the way of game of various kinds. We had pressed 
on for a longer trek than usual on the last day. Night had 
fallen thick and moonless before we reached our journey’s 
end. We could hear around us the deep note of the camel 
bells, but the padding footfall of the camels was quite muffled 
in the sandy tracks. Trotting along in haste for the last few 
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miles, we came diagonally across a train of camels, and one 
of my companions was dragged from the saddle by the rope 
which tethered one camel to the other. No harm was done 
to the rider beyond a roll in the sand, but the pony escaped 
in the dark. It was useless to attempt to recover the pony 
that night. Fortunately, it was rounded up two days later, 
having made itself quite at home in the midst of a mob of 
ponies wandering on the plain. 

The district we had now reached was inhabited by the 
Chakhar tribe of Mongols, but though the country was 
distinctly Mongolian in character and the people pure 
Mongols, we were still territorially actually within the 
confines of the metropolitan province of Chihli. It has 
indeed for many years been the policy of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to extend as far as possible the limits of China proper 
in this direction in pursuance of a scheme for colonizing this 
district with the enterprising northern Chinese, who as 
yeoman farmers have made such progress in the development 
of Manchuria; but Nature’s geographical boundaries cannot 
be thus easily set aside, and despite the arbitrary demarcation 
of frontier by their Chinese overlords, the country is 
essentially Mongolian. 

Time was when Mongolia loomed very large in the world. 
The annals of China can tell of the Mongol ascendancy under 
Genghiz Khan and the stupendous power wielded by his 
successor, Kublai Khan, who not only ruled the whole of 
Asia, but also extended his influence over a large part of 
Europe. Truly it was said of that ruler that “ scarce a dog 
might bark in the whole of Asia—aye, or in Europe either— 
without the permission of the Great Khan.” Then it was 
that the Mongolians, that race of shepherd-warriors, by 
some sudden intuition became aware of their strength and 
amazed the civilized world by their reckless bravery and 
warlike determination. Empire after empire tottered before 
them, and there seemed to be no bounds to their thirst for 
domination. 

To-day the Mongol has lost that fire which carried his 
ancestors on from conquest to conquest. What mysterious 
causes may have led to this gradual decline from their 
former greatness it is hard to say. Some attribute it to 
deterioration of the climate of their native country. Some 
maintain that they cast off their virility when they dis- 
carded their old Shamanistic belief and came under the 
influence of the Buddhist religion, and that their warriors 
then became priests. Others urge the burden of a foreign 
yoke. They are, at any rate, at the present time little 
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better than serfs, down-trodden and over-taxed by their 
rulers. Part of the country has actually been absorbed 
into one of the eighteen provinces of China proper, and over 
the whole region China maintains her suzerainty and her 
military chieftains rule Mongolia as her dependency. To 
the north, too, is the menace of Russia, which reconciles 
Mongolia in some measure to her subjection to China, on 
whom she leans for protection. Better a Chinese than a 
Russian yoke. 

But even to-day the Mongols are a hardy race. They 
can endure great cold, fatigue and hunger. Their children 
are brought up in a Spartan manner. To harden them to 
bear the rigour of the climate their parents turn them out 
of doors naked during the winter—a drastic treatment which, 
as may be readily conceived, only the fittest can survive. 

Nowadays the Mongols might well be described by the 
Homeric epithet ‘‘ Hippo-damoi,” ‘‘Tamers of Horses.” 
They live on horseback, and by lifelong experience have 
acquired the utmost skill in the management of their steeds. 
A Mongol will be in the saddle quick as lightning before the 
surprised, unbroken pony has had time to collect itself for 
the inevitable exhibition of bucking. Once firmly seated 
in the wooden saddle, nothing will dislodge him. He will 
gallop at full speed without holding the reins, guiding only 
with his knees and the lower part of his leg, riding with 
short stirrup-leathers and with his feet tucked up behind 
in the massive iron stirrups. 

The Mongol is still a nomad, but, happily for the peace of 
the world, zestricts his peregrinations for the most part to 
the confines of his own country, wherever he may find best 
pasture for his flocks and herds. He is a thorough son of 
Ishmael, a dweller in tents, a lover of life in open spaces. 
Such were the characteristics of the Chakhar Mongols among 
whom we now were. We found them, so far as we were 
concerned, cheerful in disposition, easy-tempered and _ hos- 
pitable. As travellers in their country, we paid a visit 
to the headman of the district, who lived in his tent in the 
midst of the encampment away on the Grass country, which 
stretched as far as the eye could see. We were invited to 
enjoy the hospitality of this chieftain, an invitation which 
curiosity and a desire to establish friendly relations led us 
to accept. The experience, however, proved to be more 
interesting than enjoyable. The atmosphere in his tent 
was pungent with the smoxe of the argol fire mingled with 
that of tobacco. Through this murk we could dimly descry 
the copper-coloured visage of our host surrounded by his 
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satellites. Their small, oblique eyes peered curiously at us 
above their high cheek-bones. Like the Germani, whom 
Cesar describes in his De Bello Gallico, ‘‘ for agriculture they 
have no zeal and the greater part of their food consists of 
milk, cheese and flesh” (agriculture non student, majorque 
pars eorum victus in lacte, caseo, carne consistit), but the milk 
is mares’ milk in the form of koumiss and an important 
adjunct to the meal is tea. The Mongolian tea-pot is both 
curious and ornamental. It stands about fifteen inches high 
and is circular in shape tapering towards the top. It is 
made of some alloy like brass and bound round with bands 
of copper and fitted with a copper handle. The top of the 
vessel in front is adorned with a circular plaque with the 
device of a dragon wrought upon it. It has no spout. The 
top of the tea-pot is covered with perforated metal through 
which the tea is poured over a raised lip in front. 

A light refection had been prepared in our honour, and 
on the table were set baskets of magnificent golden fruit. 
They might have been the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
but as a matter of fact they were a fresh importation of 
persimmons from farther south, the first of the season. The 
Chinese variety of this fruit is of the consistency and shape 
of a tomato, has a glossy, bright yellow skin and is luscious 
to the taste. 

As I am here treating of the Mongol at home, a word may 
be said as to the method of approaching a Mongol settle- 
ment. The dogs kept by the Mongols are many and fierce. 
It is the custom of the country on nearing Mongol habitations 
to stop at a respectable distance and hail until the dogs 
have been got under control. Only then is it safe for a 
stranger to enter the bounds of the village. A pedestrian 
disregarding this precaution would run the risk of being 
torn to pieces. When mounted it is advisable to carry a 
good stout whip with a long lash to keep the dogs at bay. 
The cynic who said “ Plus je connais les hommes, plus j avme 
les chiens,” would have experienced an abrupt change of 
sentiment had he been set down unawares in a Mongol 
village. 

Here, then, in patriarchal state lived the headman of the 
district in the midst of his people, and on the rolling country 
around pastured their horses, their sheep, their goats, their 
cattle and their camels. Like the Thrace and Argos of 
Homeric times, this region is famed as a_horse-breeding 
district. Here may be seen “ mobs” of hundreds of ponies 
careering freely over the open country, wild and shaggy, 
herded by the Mongols. These ponies find a market all 
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over China. One immediate result of the offensive of the 
Shansi Military Governor against Chang Tso-lin was a 
mutton famine at Peking, for 80,000 Mongolian sheep 
destined for the capital were held up by the Shansi forces 
at Kalgan. 

But besides the domestic animals tended by the Mongols, 
the country is rich in game, and having cemented our 
friendship with the headman by an exchange of presents, 
in accordance with Oriental custom, we now enlisted the 
services of his henchmen in our pursuit of sport. Roe-deer 
abound in this neighbourhood. The horse-loving Mongol 
indulges in the chase in a typically primitive fashion. He 
gallops up to within range of a herd of deer carrying his 
matchlock in his hand; then he leaps from his mount, 
singles out his quarry, takes aim and fires. The gun, it 
may be remarked, must always be carried with the barrel 
uppermost, otherwise there is a risk of the charge running 
out, for no wads are used. I accompanied a Mongol sports- 
man on one of these chases and found the sport exhilarating. 
I took occasion to commend to him the method which it is 
on record obtained in our army in the days of the muzzle- 
loader of wrapping the charge up in a greasy rag before 
ramming it firmly home in the barrel. This wrinkle was 
successfully adopted and resulted in straighter shooting and 
a longer range. 

Winding through the Grass country like the Meander of 
ancient Phrygia is the River Hara Ussa, which flows into 
the great inland lake Anguli Nor. In the sluggish waters 
of this river teal, mallard, widgeon and geese teem. Plashing 
through a marshy shallow at skreigh of day, we took our 
stations one morning on the reedy bank where we could 
hear all around us the honk of the water fowl, and sent 
Mongols farther up to drive the game down over us. We 
could see in the grey light of early dawn the flights of 
thousands of ducks following the winding course of the 
river, put up by the beaters, and as they came over us, soon 
had a good bag. The geese mostly flew high and out of 
range, but one flock came low enough for a sporting shot. 
I fired and heard the shots patter against the quills, but 
thought I had missed a vital part, as the bird continued to 
keep its place in the wedge-shaped formation for some two 
or more hundred yards. Then suddenly it fell with a thud, 
stone dead. We were all three of us engaged in this early 
morning “ battue.” Each of us had brought a shot-gun 
for the trip, but by bad luck one of the guns had fallen off 
the cart on an occasion when the mules had taken fright and 
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stampeded, and the barrel had been irreparably dented by 
a wheel going over it. However, with the two surviving 
guns, which we used in turns, we managed to do good 
execution, and returned to our camp in the first flush of 
dawn, requiring a cart for the transport of our game. 

Having introduced my readers to the Mongols and given 
a glimpse of the country they inhabit, I will now tell the 
part which that country and people have played in the 
recent hostilities between the Shansi troops and the northern 
armies. ‘Twice in the course of the campaign Mongolia has 
intervened as a deus ex machind in favour of the northern 
armies. To explain how this happened, a short account of 
the main features of the campaign must be given. 

Yen Hsi-shan, the Tu-chun or Military Governor of 
Shansi, had for long preserved neutrality in the fighting 
between Chang Tso-lin, the redoubtable champion of the 
north, and Feng Yu-hsiang, his southern rival, but towards 
the end of September he joined forces with Feng Yu-hsiang 
and committed himself to a campaign having for its objective 
the capture of Peking, the stronghold of the An-kuo-chun, 
or Pacification of the Country troops, as the northern armies 
are styled. It is said that his hand was forced at the last 
moment by the action of a subordinate, who had long been 
intriguing with Feng Yu-hsiang, and subsequent disclosures 
encourage the opinion that the outbreak of hostilities was 
premature. 

The eastern boundary of Shansi runs with the western 
boundary of Chihli, the metropolitan province. To the 
north Shansi has a common boundary with Mongolia and to 
the south it links up with the province of Honan, the scene 
of the military operations of Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian 
general, so-called. It was thus possible for Feng and Yen, 
acting in concert, to develop an attack on the province of 
Chihli from two points of the compass, the south and the 
west, simultaneously and to over-run the province by a wide, 
sickle-shaped enveloping movement. 

Yen’s army is reported to have been 170,000 strong when 
he launched his offensive, comprising fifteen infantry and 
ten cavalry divisions. He is known as the “model” Tu- 
chun, but in this campaign seems hardly to have lived up 
to his sobriquet. 

His first act of warfare was on September 27th, when he 
made a flank attack along the line of the Peking-Kalgan 
railway. The northerners were compelled to withdraw, and 
retired to the Nankow Pass, where they took up a strong 
position. As the Nankow Pass is only thirty miles distant 
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from Peking, there was obvious danger of a panic in the 
capital. Consequently, the news of this fresh outbreak of 
hostilities was diligently suppressed by the Censor at Peking, 
and the first intimation of severe fighting was a message from 
Peking on October 2nd, stating that heavy artillery and rifle 
fire had been heard from Suan-hua-fu, coming from the 
north during the whole of the previous night. The Shansi 
troops successfully cut the railway twenty miles west of 
Kalgan, precipitating the retirement above referred to. 

It seems to have been Yen’s intention by a sudden thrust 
along the line of the Peking—-Kalgan railway to force a 
way through to the capital. Success depended on quick 
movement and keeping the enemy on the run before they 
had time to take up a strong position in the mountains 
and defiles, which greatly favoured defensive action. The 
northern troops acted with admirable promptitude, and 
after their first retirement consolidated their position and 
put up a stiff fight outside the Great Wall at the Nankow 
Pass. There on October 7th an engagement took place in 
which the northern troops gained a signal victory and cap- 
tured many thousands of prisoners and much ammunition. 

Meanwhile, heavy fighting was in progress at various 
other points of the long line of battle, but to deal with the 
fighting which occurred farther south is beyond the scope 
of this article. 

At this juncture it transpired that Yen was short of 
ammunition and that unless he could snatch a speedy victory 
his offensive was doomed. In this connection occurred the 
first intervention of Mongolia as influencing the course of 
the campaign. Yen was acting in concert with agents of the 
Soviet Government at Urga, who were directing supporting 
operations. Through the initiative of the latter, a column 
of fifty car-loads of ammunition had been started on the 
journey through the Gobi desert for the service of the invading 
force. The cars, however, were defeated by natural obstacles, 
and out of the fifty, forty-seven broke down in the desert. 
This was a crushing misfortune for Yen. 

About this time the usual parleying took place between 
the rival generals, which is an inevitable phase of every 
Chinese campaign. Doubtless discouraged by the turn 
events were taking, Yen telegraphed to Chang offering peace 
provided Chang promised to reform his government on lines 
laid down by Yen. Chang signified his desire for peace, but 
stuck to his guns on two points, firstly that he would not 
change his flag, and secondly that he would not adopt any 
Soviet form of government. Negotiations then broke down. 
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But a further intervention from the North was to 
contribute materially to the failure of the thrust of the 
Shansi troops. A horde of fifteen thousand Mongolian 
cavalry, under the orders of the Governor of Hei-lung- 
chiang, the Manchurian province which runs with the eastern 
frontier of Mongolia, was reported, as already stated in the 
opening of this article, to be advancing on Kalgan from the 
direction of Dolon Nor, the lake on the borders of Mongolia, 
145 miles north of Peking. This threat to his rear compelled 
Yen to detach five divisions of his now attenuated force to 
intercept them. This weakened Yen’s resistance to the 
northern troops at a critical moment in the neighbourhood 
of Suan-hua-fu. 

On October 8th it was officially reported that after two 
days fighting the northern armies had defeated and driven 
back the Shansi troops, advancing along the valley of the 
Nan-yang River, and retaking the town of Suan-hua-fu, which 
they had lost. | | 

Thus, while current report on October 7th had indicated 
the fall of Peking as imminent, by October 10th the reassur- 
ing news was received that the threat to Peking need not be 
taken too seriously. Subsequent news was to the effect 
that the Shansi troops had been hurled back into their own 
province and that the offensive of Yen Hsi-shan had definitely 
failed. 

In the House of Commons on November 8th His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs thus laconically dis- 
missed the subject of the campaign : 

** At the end of September hostilities broke out between 
the Military Governor of Shansi and Chang Tso-lin. At 
first the latter’s troops were compelled to withdraw, but 
since October 10th he had had a series of successes and had 
pushed the Shansi invaders back to their own province.” 

Yet in these pregnant words is depicted the averted 


doom of a time-honoured capital, and it is significant that 


the fierce onslaught was repelled at the point where, to the 
north-west of Peking, the barrier of the Great Wall of China 
is flung across the mountains as an outer line of defence to 
the capital. 

While the failure of Yen was primarily due to the initia- 
tive and resource of the northern general and his skilful 
manceuvring of the troops at-his disposal, to the quick 
organizing of the defence and the subsequent pushing home 
of the advantage gained, it will be seen that material assist- 
ance in changing the course of the campaign in favour of 
the northern troops came from Mongolia and its people. 
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The fortunes of war are proverbially uncertain, and often 
ere now defeat, which was to all appearances certain, has 
been turned into brilliant victory. So it was that in this 
campaign the unexpected happened and the northern armies 
extricated themselves from a dangerous situation in a 
dramatic manner. 

What a theme worthy of a Greek tragedian these events 
afford! How the Greek chorus would have moralized on 
the mutability of human affairs and on their favourite theme 
that it is often the unexpected that happens! How in alter- 
nate strophe and antistrophe they would have pictured the 
changing strokes of chance, the seemingly doomed great 
Oriental capital, then the dramatic turn of the wheel of 
fortune in accordance with the dictates of inexorable fate ! 
How they would have descanted upon the physical and 
human agencies working as the tools of destiny, the wheel- 
clogging sands of the desert, the onward sweep of the Mongol 
horsemen, all leading up to the climax of the great victory 
of the northern armies and the curbing of the overweening 
pride of the invader ! 


Wunot P. M. RussELL 


HEART BURIAL 


THE recent discovery at Kingsway, Cardiff, on the site of 
the church and house of the Cardiff Greyfriars, which was 
announced at a gathering of the Cardiff Rotarians, opens up 
the interesting subject of Heart Burial. In this instance 
the heart had been placed in a stone casket, and when found 
was lying on the top of the skeleton of awoman. Archeolo- 
gists think that the remains were those of Sir Gilbert de 
Clare, who in 1280 founded the Cardiff Greyfriars, and they 
deduced from the find that the remains were those of his 
wife and the heart that of their son who was killed in battle. 

Pathetic indeed are the associations which centre around 
the separate burial of human hearts. In most instances we 
shall never know the circumstances or the trains of thought 
that led to the adoption of this strange custom of disposing 
in death of one organ of the body apart from the rest. But 
from time immemorial the heart was fancied to be the seat 
of the affections, of the emotions, of all that meant the real 
man or woman. From the heart proceeded all goodness and 
also all evil. In an emotional, sentimental and unphysio- 
logical age the heart was almost held in, if not adoration, 
veneration. Everyday language in all tongues is clear 
evidence of what mankind has thought upon the subject in 
the past. Even to-day we cannot get away from it. The 
heart enters more into our ordinary conversation than any 
other organ. We are scarcely able to express ourselves 
with any vehemence or even clearness without bringing 
it in. It is the real King Charles’s head of the human race. 

Not a day passes but we use the word. A man is 
described as heartless, and perhaps there is no severer 
epithet to designate a worthless person. Another is of 
good heart. It is the heart that knoweth its own bitterness. 
A merry heart goes all the day. We are stirred to our 
heart’s core and afford our heartfelt sympathy. We advise 
friends to take heart. A good glass of wine warms the 
cockles of our heart. We treasure up a kindly action, not 
in our brain, but in our heart. A secret, too, we promise 
to lock up—not in our brain, but in the secret and inmost 
recesses of the heart. A bitter word goes to our heart. 
Heart-aches are common and broken hearts not unknown. 
Christ is said to have actually died of a broken heart. The 
cult of the Sacred Heart has great vogue with Roman 
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Catholics. Heart’s ease is the usual expression for con- 
tentment, while heart-burning signifies disappointment or 
mortification. It is well not to be down-hearted, but to 
set one’s heart at rest. To love a person from the bottom 
of one’s heart is ideal, and a lover’s sweetest name for his 
mistress is dear heart or sweetheart. St. John tells us not 
to let our heart be troubled, and Tennyson that kind hearts 
are more than coronets. 

In short, take the symbolism of the heart out of the 
language and we should find it difficult to find a vent for 
our feelings or to express many of our thoughts. When the 
heart was first endowed with all these marvellous properties 
it is impossible now to determine—most probably it syn- 
chronizes with the advent of human speech—but it is certain 
that in these days the mysticism of the heart could not have 
originated; we know too much about it as a central pumping 
engine in a machine house of marvellous complexity. We 
should probably replace it, if we had to, with the pineal 
gland, the appendix vermiformis, or some other remarkable, 
mysterious or obscure portion of our anatomy. 

Individuality seems to have to do with the kidney. A 
man of a different kidney is an expression often used, and 
is well understood of the multitude. But why the bowels 
(meaning thereby, I presume, the large and small intestines) 
should have from time immemorial been associated with 
compassion, I know not. At any rate a person with no 
— of compassion is a contemptible fellow we all 

ow. 

The origin of this curious connection or association of 
particular organs or parts of the body with certain senti- 
ments or emotions is not easy to determine. They were 
evolved in early times when the physiological functions of 
parts of the body were little known and merely guessed at. 
At the present day such associations would never have 
been started. We now know too much, or rather too little, 
about the organs, glands, remnants, and structures composing 
our bodies to be dogmatic. But perhaps the brain is 
exceptional, for a brainy person implies the possession of 
thoughtful, balanced intelligence, and the brain is so far 
as we know the co-ordinating power of the body. But then 
again how the brain is set in motion is not even now known. 
It may be by chemical action; but how is this chemical 
action started and regulated ? It may be by some influence 
electrical in character; but then again we know not how 
such a peculiar influence is started or maintained. Still, we 
do know that a person with an abnormal or absurdly small 
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or diseased brain, if not non compos mentis, at any rate is 
below the usual standard of intelligence. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that the great 
wealth of poetical diction and romantic lore associated 
with the heart found practical expression. It did, and in 
a remarkable manner. Embalmed and enshrined hearts 
during the Middle Ages were far from uncommon, though 
now the custom has fallen into abeyance. Now and again 
we hear of a testator leaving instructions for the removal 
of his heart to prevent the possibility of premature burial, 
and as this request is usually accompanied by a legacy of 
five or ten guineas to the surgeon, it is complied with, but 
the organ is replaced and interred with the body. This is 
a prosaic age. 

The burial of hearts, apart from their respective bodies, 
was most prevalent during the Crusades. Soldiers who went 
to fight on the Continent and died there often directed their 
hearts to be brought back and buried in their parish churches 
at home, amidst the remains of their kith and kin. This 
was a pleasant and quite understandable custom at a time 
when it was impossible to remove a whole corpse across a 
continent and channel. The custom spread to other soldiers 
dying abroad. A typical example is to be found at Whit- 
church, Salop, where in the south porch of the parish church 
is a stone inscribed: “‘ Beneath this stone lies the embalmed 
heart of John Talbot, first Earl of Salop, who for over 
twenty-four years fought his country’s battles against the 
French and was slain at the battle of Bordeaux, a.p. 1453. 
When lying wounded on the field, he charged his faithful 
guard of Whitchurch men that in memory of their courage 
and devotion his body should be buried in the porch of their 
church; that as they had fought and strode over it while 
living, so should they and their children for ever pass over 
it when dead.”’ They could not, of course, bring back his 
body, but they brought back what they considered the 
essential part of it—the heart. 

Just one hundred and thirty years later we come across 
another instance of a soldier sending his heart to his native 
land for home burial as he expired on the battlefield— 
Captain Thomas Hodges. 

While many hearts separated from their bodies were 
brought home from foreign places, in some cases the 
opposite took place. The heart of the Marquis of Bute, 
which at his funeral from Cumnock House was carried in 
a box in accordance with his wishes, was conveyed to 
Palestine for burial at the Mount of Olives. The hearts 
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of several other of our countrymen are known to have been 
taken to the Holy Land for their final resting-place. 

The romance attached to the heart of Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, is well known. When he found life was 
drawing to a close he requested his faithful follower, Lord 
James Douglas, to carry his heart to Jerusalem, as he had 
been unable himself to fulfil his intention of going to the 
Holy Land to war with the Saracens, in order, as he hoped, 
to gain some expiation for the sins he had committed. After 
the death of Bruce, which took place on June 7, 1329, his 
heart was taken from his body, embalmed, and encased in 
silver. This was worn by Douglas, attached to a silken 
cord, and taken by him towards the Holy Land. However, 
he landed in Spain and acceded to the request of Alphonso, 
King of Aragon, to fight against the Moors. The tide of 
victory went against the Christians, and in his despair 
Douglas felt the need of the strong arm that had ever been 
ready to lend its aid. He threw before him the King’s 
heart, saying: “‘ Pass first in fight as thou were wont to do, 
and Douglas will follow thee or die.” 

Lord James was slain and his body found lying close to 
the silver case. The heart of Bruce was picked up by Sir 
Simon Lockhard, who took it back to Scotland, where it 
was interred beneath the high altar in Melrose Abbey. 
Sir Simon Lockhard changed his name into Lockheart, and 
afterwards bore upon his shield a man’s heart with a pad- 
lock upon it, in memory of the royal heart he had returned 
to its native country. 

Several of our monarchs had their hearts removed and 
buried separately. The hearts of Charles II, Queen Mary 
and her husband, William III, Queen Anne and her husband, 
George, Prince of Denmark, were all encased in silver and 
placed on their respective coffins. 

The heart of Coeur-de-Lion, Richard I, King of England, 
reposes in the cathedral at Rouen. In his will Richard 
ordered that his body should be buried at the feet of that 
of his father at Fontcorand, and he bequeathed his heart to 
the canons of Rouen en remembrance d@amour. His heart, 
which is said to have been surprisingly large, was first 
placed in a silver box, which box was afterwards sold for 
the ransom of St. Louis. On July 31, 1838, this remarkable 
relic was discovered in Rouen Cathedral. The heart was 
found enclosed within two boxes of lead, within which was 
a secret interior case line with a thin leaf of silver, wherein 
were the remains of the heart. King John, who died on 
October 18, 1216, directed that his heart should be buried 
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at the Cistercian Abbey of Crokesdon, Staffordshire, and 
bequeathed lands to the monks to the value of ten pounds 
a year—a considerable sum of money in those days. 

The heart of James II was placed in an urn in the Church 
of St. Mary of Chaillot, near Paris. 

Our cathedrals afford several examples of heart burial. 
Winchester has two recorded. There are interred the hearts 
of Bishops Ethelmar, who died in Paris in 1291, and of 
Nicholas, whose body was buried at Waverley. The heart 
of Thomas Cantelipe, Bishop of Hereford, was enshrined 
and placed in the Lady Chapel of his cathedral. William 
de Kilkenny, Bishop of Ely, was buried in Spain in 1256, 
but his heart was sent to England and interred near the 
high altar of his cathedral. Myles Salley, Bishop of Llandaff, 
desired that his heart should be enshrined in Marthern 
Church. The heart of Thomas Skevington, Bishop of 
Bangor, was encased in lead and buried in his cathedral. 

The separated hearts were not always actually buried, 
but were more often embalmed and enclosed in leaden, 
silver, or even wooden urns or boxes and placed in specially 
designed niches in the pillars or walls of churches. At 
Leybourne, in Kent, on the north side of the aisle, is one of 
these heart niches. It is really a double niche: one contains 
the embalmed heart of Sir Roger de Leybourne, who died 
in the Holy Land as a Crusader in 1271, and whose heart 
was embalmed and sent home to be enshrined in his own 
church. The vacant niche was probably meant to contain 
the heart of his wife, but as she had had two husbands before 
she married Sir Roger, we may well suppose that if the 
shrine or place where her heart was to rest had been left 
to herself, she would have been sore perplexed to decide 
by which of her three husbands she would have it placed, 
so perhaps it is enshrined elsewhere. At Fordwick, in the 
same county, is a heart niche, now empty, in the wall on 
the east side of the south door, close to the ground in the 
interior of the church. 

The desire that hearts of husband and wife might repose 
together was not uncommon. William Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who died in 1298, bequeathed his body to be 
buried in the choir of the Friars Mirrors (commonly called 
the Grey Friars) at Worcester and his heart wheresoever 
the countess (his dear consort) should resolve herself to 
be interred. 

The heart of Lord Byron, who died at Missolonghi in 
1824, was enclosed in a silver urn and placed at Newstead 
Abbey in the family vault. Daniel O’Connell, who died 
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in 1847, was buried in his native country, but his heart 
was carried with great pomp to the Church of St, Agatha 
at Rome and there enshrined. 

Separately interred hearts have been discovered accident- 
ally in many churches. One was found in Chatham Church, 
Kent; another in the chancel of Landbeach Church, between 
two wooden dishes. Others have been found in Holbrook 
Church, in Little Hereford Church, Shropshire, in Wells 
Cathedral, and elsewhere. The reasons which lead to these 
separate heart burials are quite unknown, as are the names 
of the persons to whom they belonged in life. There are 
probably many more which during the restoration of old 
churches will be discovered, and architects and parsons 
should be on the lookout for them. 

London churches are particularly rich in heart burials, 
especially the Church of the Grey Friars, Newgate. The 
heart of Sir Nicholas Crispe, a wealthy citizen of London 
who died in 1665, is in an urn enclosed in one of the pillars 
of the aisle and is still standing at St. Paul’s Church, Hammer- 
smith. Curiously enough, Sir Nicholas left a sum of money 
to have a glass of wine poured over his heart annually to 
keep it enlivened. This was done for upwards of a century 
till it became too much decayed for the process to be 
continued. 

Another heart in a pillar is to be seen at St. Mary’s 
Church, Woodford, Northants. 

The heart of the famous naval commander, Abraham 
Duquesne, was buried in a small silver box and placed 
in a cavity hollowed out of the rock in the Church of 
Aubonne. It was discovered in 1894 and removed to 
Dieppe, the municipality of that place having expressed 
a desire to have the relic, Duquesne having been born at 
the Norman seaport in 1610. 

But churches have not the sole monopoly of enshrined 
hearts. The Hotel des Invalides possesses the hearts of 
several historic celebrities. On March 30, 1904, was de- 
posited there the heart of Théophile Malo, Count de la Tour 
d’Auvergne, called the first Grenadier of France. He was 
killed at Oberhausen in Bavaria in June 1808. The hearts, 
too, of Vauban, the military engineer and marshal, famous 
for his fortifications; General Kleber, who was killed in 
Egypt in June 1800; Mlle de Sombreuil, who saved her 
father, a governor of the Invalides, from the fury of the 
Terrorists, rest in the same sanctuary. Voltaire, clever, 
cynical, was generally considered to be heartless, during 
his lifetime. Be that as it may, after his death at any rate 
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he became heartless, for that essential organ of his entity 
was, after many vicissitudes and being lost, found in a 
cavity of his statue in February 1924, in the National 
Library, Paris. The organ was in a heart-shaped case in 
gilded wood bearing the words: “The heart of Voltaire, 
who died in Paris, May 30, 1778.’ No one knows where 
his body is, but his heart was ceremoniously replaced in the 
pedestal, where it was taken, by M. Berard the Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

Instances, too, are known of eccentric persons leaving 
instructions in their wills for the removal of their hearts and 
the burial thereof in specified spots. The actual recorded 
and authenticated instances of heart burials in this country 
and abroad number about three hundred. There must have 
been, in addition, a vast number of heart burials of obscure 
individuals of which no accounts have been preserved. 

The most likely explanation for at any rate the majority 
of these heart burials of the past is to be found in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel: ‘“‘Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” The small coffer, containing the ashes 
of the departed, has nowadays taken the place of the casket 
containing the embalmed heart. 


J. Harris STONE 


LIFE IN THE DESERT 


To the ordinary traveller the desert, until quite recently, 
was a sealed book. Now and then an account appeared in 
the newspapers of a journey into the Sahara, or some other 
sandy waste, but a scorching sun and lack of water was 
about the sum total of the information the traveller had 
to give to those who cared to read. 

That is all changing now, and very rapidly ; camels are 
becoming obsolete, motor-cars are taking their place, with 
the result that whereas formerly a journey of three or four 
hundred miles took a month, the same distance now can be 
covered by motor-car within two days. More than that, 
with the advent of the aeroplane a hundred miles across 
the desert is merely a matter of an hour’s flight! 

From the purely commercial point of view this Transport 
evolution is of the greatest advantage—there is little doubt 
about that. But for many a long year yet to come the 
Arab will hold to his camel. And when all is said and 
done, the traveller who wishes to know something of the 
life of the desert will see much by camel, little by motor-car, 
and nothing at all by aeroplane. That is really what it 
comes to. It is a thousand pities, this race through the 
world, for little as the fact is realized by Europeans, the 
life, charm, and interest of the desert are as entrancing as 
anything to be found in more populated and civilized lands. 
And yet, such the idiosyncrasy of man, that no sooner is 
a new country and plane of interest open to him than he 
thinks of nothing but how best to turn it to his commercial 
advantage. And so it happens, the motor-car crosses the 
desert at break-neck speed, the aeroplane catches a hurried 
bird’s-eye view of the earth two or three thousand feet 
below, yet neither one nor the other knows or cares anything 
of the people or country. Only the Arab, with his string of 
laden camels, plodding lazily across the vast sandy stretch, 
has any conception of the wonders and mysteries of the 
desert, but to him they are the commonplaces of daily life, 
and therefore count not at all. One thing, and one thing 
only, really concerns him, and that is water. Provided 
the wells are full little else matters. Should it happen, 
however, that a previous caravan has left the spring dry, 
he must hurry on to the next, no matter how far, or die 
in the attempt. As for food, a bag of rice and dates is 
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about all he needs; he is an extraordinarily frugal eater, 
this dweller in tents. 

And so he journeys across the desert from place to place, 
carrying loads for some trader or hawking wares on his 
own account. The marvel is that he ever overcomes the 
trials and dangers that cross his path. 

But not only is Nature hard and cruel, there are desert 
pirates, so to speak, just as remorseless, who are out to 
plunder, and who may swoop down upon him at any moment. 
One talks of the brave mariners of old: there are men to-day 
in the Arabian desert carrying their lives in their hands, 
who are not one whit less courageous. And yet how few of 
us realize the fact. 

I have, on several occasions, made short journeys into 
the Sahara, where the same strenuous conditions hold good. 
But it is of Arabia I can speak best, having journeyed 
several times between Bagdad and the Syrian littoral by 
different routes, as also in the district that borders the 
Persian Gulf. 

And here, to begin with, let me say that the prevalent 
idea that the desert is a perfectly flat sand waste is entirely 
wrong. Huge level stretches there certainly are. But 
equally it is a fact that there are small valleys, deep depres- 
sions, and an ever-varying gradient that every now and 
then completely shuts out the far horizon. Often so gradual 
is the slope that the descent is unnoticeable. And this 
gives rise, every now and then, to the most startling pheno- 
mena. For instance, to all intents and purposes there is 
nothing to break the monotonous sand plain encircled, 
wherever one looks, by the far horizon. Suddenly, however, 
as from the blue, an Arab encampment with men, women, 
tents, flocks, and herds comes into view, and in a few minutes 
is lost to sight again! Or a string of camels meet one’s 
gaze, only to disappear as unexpectedly as they came. 
Sometimes the houses and minarets of a small town are to 
be seen which almost before one has had time to recover 
from one’s surprise, melt into thin air ! 

At first one imagines a mirage deception. But it is not 
so: the encampment, the camel caravan, and the houses 
are all there. The explanation is that they come in sight 
as one reaches the crest of a sand wave and disappear as 
one descends to the trough. It is all very curious, and the 
more so that apparently one never seems to get off the level ! 

The truth is the desert may best be compared with the 
ocean at such times as there is a huge swell: the simile is 
almost exact. 
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But of all desert phenomena the mirage is the best known, 
and certainly the most wonderful. Bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that there are hills and valleys in the desert, it by no 
means follows that the trees and water one sees in the 
distance are necessarily an optical delusion. They may 
quite well be there, and very often are, though one does 
lose sight of them unexpectedly. But if one has any doubt 
oneself, the Arab has none whatsoever; he knows every 
inch of the desert, and what is still more extraordinary will 
tell you all about the caravan the track of which you may 
happen to cross. “There were forty camels,” he says, 
“and they were on their way from Koweit to El Asak; 
they carried heavy loads of rice, skins, and dates. Two 
were lame, and one was blind in his near eye. They have 
passed within a few hours; are short of water; and belong 
to Mahomet Ali.”” Many other details he will also tell you, 
and when you inquire how he knows all this, he explains 
as follows : 

“There are forty camels, for I have counted their pad- 
marks in the sand. The track they follow can only lead 
between Koweit and El Asak; and the pad-marks are deep, 
the camels must surely be heavily loaded. I saw a few rice 
grains that had fallen to the ground, a tuft of wool on that 
far thorn-bush, and a handful of dates near by. See how 
this pad-mark is less deep than the other three; and how 
one camel has always walked out of line: the first was 
lame, the second blind on the near side. Had the caravan 
passed before yesterday’s sandstorm the tracks would have 
been covered. They are short of water, for by the foot- 
prints the men all walked, the better to urge their beasts. 
And unless there are two white camels this side of the 
mountains, then, by Allah, there is no other but that of 
Mahomet Ali to leave its grey hairs on the thorn-bush.”’ 

And so one gets the daily news of the desert, and very 
rarely is it wrong. At any rate, it is founded on probable 
evidence, which is more than one can say of many a state- 
ment that appears in the European Press. 

Until quite recent years a journey across the Arabian 
Desert was always a little dangerous, owing to the many 
unfriendly tribes who were out for plunder. In Central 
and Southern Arabia this is still the case, so much so that 
the country is practically sealed to any European, unless 
he can obtain permission from Ibn Saud, the King of Arabia, 
and travels in company with an appointed Sheik. 

But even in such conditions one may quite well run 
across a band of nomad highwaymen intent on plunder and 
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quite prepared to risk a life or two in getting it. Still it is 
very seldom that blood is spilt, for the vendetta of the 
desert is far-reaching and remorseless. 

It is curious, and to Western minds ingenuous, the 
precautions that the Arab takes to shield the caravan from 
possible attack. Encamped for the night, four men every 
hour or so will walk away a few hundred yards in different 
directions, calling across the night that their presence is 
Peace, Allah their Guide, in the hope that the heart of a 
prowling foe may be softened! That this appeal for friendly 
treatment has the desired effect is hard to believe. But it 
is quite certain that since Ibn Saud has ruled the country 
very rare are the instances of caravans being plundered. 

What, however, is very extraordinary and little expected 
in these vast sand wastes, is the amount of begging that 
takes place! One finds oneself in the heart of the desert, 
when suddenly half a dozen men on camels appear a mile 
or so away, brandishing their rifles and riding towards one 
as fast as their long-legged mounts will carry them. There 
seems every possibility of trouble, and one is prepared for 
it. But nothing of the sort. They rein up a few yards 
from the caravan, and then in the politest manner ask for 
cigarettes, matches, or, it may be, a piece of bread. As a 
rule one satisfies their wants, bad as is the practice, for 
begging in the desert is increasing. But even if one refuses 
there is no harm done, except that one is not commended 
“to the care of Allah.” 

Very different, however, is the case when the Arab begs 
for water. Forced to that extremity, he will brook no denial. 
And small surprise, for with him it is a matter of life or death. 
On such occasions he begs politely, but firmly, and his rifle 
is very much to thefore. So long as he only asks for sufficient 
to satisfy his own thirst all is well. But if, as sometimes 
happens, he begs for his entire family, matters become 
serious, for no one has more water in the desert than they 
know what to do with. But it is useless to argue with a 
thirsty Arab, armed with a rifle; more, the consequences 
are dangerous. And so you give him what he wants, only 
hoping that your remaining supply will last out until the 
next well is reached. 

Generally speaking, the worst time for desert travel is in 
March and April, for it is during these months that the 
nomad tribes migrate to new pastures. One may easily 
know when they begin to move, by the trail, living or dead, 
that they leave behind. Here an unfortunate dog, too old 
or too lame to keep pace with the hurrying crowd, stumbles 
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along, only to die of hunger and thirst. Or a sick sheep, 
left behind as useless, bleats to the shepherd that it has known 
and followed from its birth. But no one hears, no one cares. 
At another time it is a goat that has evidently strayed, 
and in its fright at being alone, runs in all directions seeking 
the herd. 

Once I saw a camel left to die; it had a wounded pad. 
Anything more piteous it is hard to imagine. It was old, 
and weak for want of food, and evidently blind, for it trudged 
round and round in a circle. Every now and then it would 
stumble to its knees, but long habit and bad treatment 
urged it on to make yet another effort though there was no 
driver now to care or take the least interest. 

Such incidents are met with continually when the tribes 
are on the move to new pastures. It is not that the Arab 
lacks the sense of humanity, though it certainly differs in 
degree from our own. After all, his animals are his stock-in- 
trade. If only from a mercenary point of view, therefore, 
it is to his advantage to treat them well. And so he does. 
But the Koran forbids the taking of life. In the circum- 
stances, therefore, what more natural than to leave those for 
which he has no further use to the mercy of Allah ? 

It is extraordinary, too, how in the desert the dead are 
a milestone for the living. One can never miss the main 
routes for the skeletons and bones of every kind of animal 
strew the way. And if, by chance, the caravan should 
diverge from the beaten track, one has only to search the 
sky for the vultures in order to find it again, for like sea- 
gulls in the wake of a ship they never leave the living trail. 

But if the desert seems cruel, there is also much to interest, 
much to please, and in this respect one of the things that 
strikes one most is the extraordinary tameness of animal 
life. For instance, the sand grouse gets up at one’s very 
feet and settles again within a few yards; small gazelle 
stand and gaze at the caravan without attempting to run 
away; and wild geese waddle along, a stone’s throw from 
the track, quite indifferent to one’s presence. Even the 
jackals take an inquisitive interest. And if a wolf happens 
to be near by, as often as not it will squat down on a sand- 
heap, the better to take stock of the situation. 

Again, I have never, in any country, met swallows that 
flew so perilously near one’s head, or pigeons so tame, or 
birds generally that were so absolutely indifferent to the 
presence of man. The explanation, no doubt, is precisely 
the same as applies to birds that alight on a ship in mid- 
Ocean; exhausted and tired, they know no fear. So in 
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the desert, the birds, blown out of their course, dying of 
thirst and hunger, lose all sense of fear and become tame, 

It is an odd thing that whereas all animals in the desert 
are at peace with man, the vegetable kingdom is up in arms 
against him! Thus the cactus-bush will tear one’s clothes 
to pieces—and one’s flesh also for that matter; the spear- 
grass, too, will pierce the thickest cloth, and pricks painfully ; 
whilst as for the camel-thorn—the Democracy of the Desert— 
it is everywhere, and scratches like a sharp nail. Indeed, a 
walk in the desert can be a very painful performance. 

As regards this camel-thorn, one often has a very curious 
delusion. The bush is low, and as a rule double the size 
of a football—it is much the same shape—though, perhaps, 
a large hedgehog, with its quills well apart, would be nearer 
the mark. In a strong wind these thorn-bushes will break 
at the stalk, and then, as though they had life, scurry 
and skip along the sand waste like animals, uncanny in 
shape and form. 

But the real wonder is that anything in the desert lives 
or thrives at all? Near the oases or springs life is easy 
enough, but how existence is possible where the sun scorches 
and not a drop of water is to be found passes all under- 
standing. There is a certain amount of dew, of course, but 
in many places it is practically negligible for the greater 
part of the year. 

And this gives colour to the Arab theory of underground 
streams and water-courses that they will tell you are to be 
found by digging, no matter how arid the spot. I never 
saw the statement put to the test; but I have heard of wells 
with subterranean passages which, according to the local 
Arabs, lead far into the desert. It may beso ; old beliefs and 
traditions die hard in Arabia, very hard, which to a large 
extent accounts for the patriarchal manners and customs, 
as also ideas, that still exist. In this respect, except in the 
bigger towns, nothing has really changed since Abraham 
wandered with his flocks in the land of Ur. To give but one 
example—medicines and the treatment of sickness generally. 
It is perfectly incredible the faith of the ordinary Arab in 
cures that we should consider positively dangerous, and 
are. A mud plaster is applied to wounds; the most nause- 
ating concoctions swallowed for internal complaints; and 
as for ophthalmia, which is everywhere, washing the eyes is 
not even attempted! Why any man, woman or child lives 
at all is a marvel. Allah, indeed, is merciful ! 

There is one thing, however, that the Arab has held to 
which does him more credit, and that is his Religion. 
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Watching him at his prayers, I have often wondered 
whether he is as sincere as he pretends to be? But there 
it is, five times a day, no matter how hot the sun or long the 
journey, he stops the caravan and kneels to Allah, “the 
All-seeing, the All-merciful.” 

Perhaps he can pray and watch his camels at the same 
time ? He certainly does. And if anything “shows up” 
on the horizon, he seems able to combine prayer and in- 
quisitiveness fairly successfully ! 

But sincere or the reverse, saint or sinner, Mohammedan- 
ism is his watchword, and since Ibn Saud has ruled in 
Arabia the penalty for prayer without practice is as severe 
as in the days of the Prophet himself. 

I have said there is little change in Arabia since the 
days of Abraham; and this is particularly so as regards 
the nomad tribes, of which, by the by, there are many, 
each owing implicit obedience to a sheik or chief, whose 
word is law. With their families, all their worldly posses- 
sions, their flocks and their herds, they roam within a certain 
area, which they and their forefathers have owned for 
generations. 

Sometimes a neighbouring tribe, in search, it may be, 
of better pasture or more water, will violate a boundary. 
When this happens a trespass penalty is demanded which, 
if not satisfied, as often as not ends in reprisals. The 
injured tribe will steal a sheep or goat by way of amends ; 
the other tribe will retaliate. And so things continue until 
one of them thinks to settle the matter by a bullet. Then 
begins a vendetta, which is indeed a serious affair, though it 
is true to say that very rarely do things reach such a pass, 
for the Arab is not by nature vindictive. Here, indeed, is 
primitive society in the essence. 

And there is little advance, if any, if one inquires into 
his home life. 

For food, milk, rice, ghee, and a few dates is about all 
he wants ; with a sheep roasted whole on special occasions. 
If he is a Wahabi, that is to say, a follower of Ibn Saud, 
he neither smokes nor drinks, nor indulges in any form of 
pleasure. In short, he is a black-mouthed Puritan, with all 
the dull and drab monotony that attends such austere forms 
of religion. 

As to his house—if the roof above his head is anything 
of the kind—it is nothing more nor less than a covering of 
goat-skins or hair mats supported on a few poles. Now and 
then in crossing the desert one comes across these patriarchal 
dwellings, which one recognizes so well from the descriptions 
in the Old Testament. 
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In the villages, it is true, conditions are slightly better. 
The houses are made of mud, covered with palm-leaves, 
through which, in the rainy season, the water pours, or 
else washes away the entire building! There are no windows 
on the outside, and only a few holes to admit light into the 
rooms of the inner courtyard. Sanitation of any form or 
description is unknown. As I have already said, how any 
human being survives birth is a miracle. 

But of all the interests and mysteries of the desert the 
Night is the most wonderful. The stars shine in myriads, 
and seem to glow a thousand times brighter than in the 
northern hemisphere ; new constellations deck the sky, to 
the exclusion of all one’s ordinary bearings; whilst, so 
transparently clear is the atmosphere, that one feels one 
has only to walk but a mile or so farther on in order to 
touch the heavens. 

Everywhere there is a silence that may be felt: not a 
creature moves, not a breath of wind ruffles the still air. 
Only faintly and from the far distance comes a soft drone, 
by which one may know that in a village, some miles away, 
the Muezzin is calling the Faithful to midnight prayer. 
Then a short silence, during which there seems a pause in 
the cosmic process, and the desert sleeps. 
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Mr. Luoyp GrorGE has had a “conversation.” That in 
itself would be no unprecedented event, especially in the 
case of one who has always shown that he possesses the 
gentle art of making the best of other people’s ideas and 
brains. But this particular conversation, though euphe- 
mistically denominated “private,” has had remarkable 
public results. In itself it was in no wise startling or 
original. Except that he hazarded a rather wild prophecy 
about the future of the Liberal Party after the General 
Election, he simply ventilated, in this fresh conversation, 
some of those well-known ideas which, repeated in hundreds 
of newspapers all over the world whilst he was piling up 
that princely income to which he now confesses, have 
materially contributed to imperil the cause of peace in 
Europe, and to encourage all the most dangerous elements 
in Germany, who have learnt nothing from the bitterest 
experiences of the past. The very day, even, on which 
Mr. Lloyd George met the Editor of the Berliner Tageblatt 
he repeated, in a speech delivered at the Queen’s Hall 
before the League of Nations Union, many of the most 
mischievous suggestions which are to be found in the report 
of his “‘ conversation’ with the head of the famous German 
newspaper. There was the same skilful fishery in the 
troubled waters of Europe, the same unmeasured diatribes 
against one particular nation which found itself con- 
fronted with what was, perhaps, the most difficult problem 
of the war. 

This is, no doubt, a serious state of affairs, especially 
when it is considered that Mr. Lloyd George claims in some 
sense to be responsible for the policy of the Liberal Party, 
who in their turn profess to have a specially benevolent 
interest in promoting European peace. If it were not that 
there appears to be very little chance of Mr. Lloyd George 
ever being again the head of a Government, or responsible 
for British Foreign Policy, it might also be said to be 
gravely serious. Perhaps it may even be remembered that 
Mr. Gladstone himself had a somewhat chastening experi- 
ence, and that after not nearly so grave an attack of political 
irresponsibility, before he again assumed office in 1880. 
In the circumambulatory course of his sometimes turgid 
rhetoric he had made a bitter reference, which amounted 
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to an attack, on the doings of Austria. He was conse- 
quently invited by the Austrian Government to give some 
explanation of the same, after he had formally taken over 
the seals of office. His reply was characteristically Glad- 
stonian. He had spoken in a “ polemical” sense. He had 
then occupied a position of “greater freedom and _ less 
responsibility.”” Would Mr. Lloyd George manifest the 
same felicity of epithet, on the somewhat improbable 
hypothesis that he should again be called on to accept the 
coveted seals? He has spoken slightingly of France and 
M. Poincaré. He has insulted Poland. One would have 
thought that he had now gained sufficient experience of 
men and affairs to know that you cannot bring peace to 
Europe by hinting at disturbances of the peace or by getting 
rid of ill-considered and ill-digested remarks at the expense 
of other sovereign States. 

It would be difficult, however, to convince Mr. Lloyd 
George that he had committed an indiscretion or to cause 
him to assume the white sheet for any of the errors of the 
past. That is not the wellnigh impossible task that is 
sought to be accomplished in this paper. Its design is 
to draw attention to the same ideas, repeated more unskil- 
fully in the articles of smaller men, with the view of fasten- 
ing on the Liberal Party the responsibility for a manner 
of thought in Foreign Affairs to which it is gradually being 
committed. Erroneous ideas which seem to be invested 
with an appearance of honest plausibility when dressed 
up in the exuberant rhetoric of Mr. Lloyd George appear 
drab, reckless, and unprofitable when expressed in the 
conventional tongue of the average Liberal mind. What 
he involves in a cloud of elaborate figures of speech, they 
blurt out in the hot air of noonday. What he expresses 
as a private conversation, they confide to the world in 
hasty newspaper articles. The old saying has it that as 
** the old cock crows, the young one learns.”” That may be 
all very well for those who have worked themselves up 
into an attitude of admiring discipleship to Mr. Lloyd George, 
but it may well be asked of the ordinary Liberal whether 
he is content to see his party manceuvred into a habit of 
thought which will make it impossible for them, in the 
near or even in the remote future, to be of any considerable 
importance to the cause of European peace ? 

The Liberal Party, in fact, is gradually getting identified 
with an attitude which must spell disaster in Foreign Affairs. 
This has once again been demonstrated by a series of articles 
which have appeared in the daily Press from members 
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of a Liberal Sub-Committee on Industrial Matters, who, 
to use the triumphant language of the Manchester organ 
of their party, “‘ have just returned from a visit to Germany, 
particularly to the German-Polish frontiers and the Danzig 
Corridor.” They are full of enthusiasm—these perambu- 
latory Liberals—for Germany and all that is Teuton. They 
were entertained, according to their own most naif con- 
fessions, with the most approved German thoroughness. 
Their working day extended from half-past eight in the 
morning till twelve at midnight. There was no Eight 
Hours Washington Convention for them. Although accom- 
plished Radicals, they were not above basking in the 
sunshine of high German society. One of them speaks 
of meeting a “German countess,” a “German banker in 
Berlin,” and the “‘ English wife of a German who is now 
a Pole.” Another of them met the “ President of East 
Prussia,” and was asked by His Excellency whether he 
thought England had achieved her aim in the war. “I 
did not convey my thoughts to His Excellency” is the 
most innocent comment of the aforesaid Liberal, “for 
the most republican reply would have afforded me little 
satisfaction.” “ Prodigious!” as Dominic Sampson would 
have said. “* Prodigious !” 

One would not envy these hard-worked politicians 
their German dissipations, if they had only been content 
to let the consequences begin and end there. They might 
have had some temporary interruptions of the normal 
composure of their ordinary lives, but the world would 
have been none the wiser. Only it is just at this point 
that the evil inspiration of Mr. Lloyd George comes in 
to complicate the issues. These lesser Liberals were not 
bound by the nature of their errand to Germany to deal 
with any such thorny or dangerous questions as those of 
Silesia and the Danzig Corridor. They had simply gone 
to the Fatherland on a voyage of inquiry into German 
industrial methods. They were gathering material for a book 
which, according to the many advertisements issued in ad- 
vance, is to appear about the beginning of the New Year, and 
which is to point the way to a New Jerusalem in the govern- 
ment and organization of industry. These cobblers should 
have simply stuck to their last. But Mr. Lloyd George had 
made the occasion of his interview with the Berliner Tage- 
blatt an excuse for the utterance of sentiments which can 
only have the effect of making any real step towards Euro- 
pean pacification tenfold more difficult. The Liberal Sub- 
Committee grasped eagerly at the mantle of Elijah. 
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Industrial organization vanished into the dim background. 
When they returned home to their own country, their 
chief talk was about the awful iniquity of taking any 
territory from the German Reich, or about frontier lines 
which separated a German house from a German garden, 
or a German corpse from a German cemetery. 

All this might have been received with greater com- 
posure if it had been part of a well-mobilized inquiry into 
the whole circumstances of the case. These Liberal quid- 
nuncs might have said: “ Industrial organization is all 
very well, but revision of the Versailles Treaty is a hundred 
times more important.”” Under the influence of this senti- 
ment, which they might, perhaps, regard as approved by 
Mr. Lloyd George, they could have resolved to scrap the 
industrial inquiry, visit Upper Silesia and the Corridvr, 
after mastering a little German and Polish, and then get 
into touch not only with German, but also with Polish 
authorities, so as to be able to survey these questions from 
every point of view. But that was not the method of these 
wandering Liberals. They were trustfully content to deliver 
themselves, so far as information is concerned, into the 
hands of their German hosts. And the consequence was 
that they published to an astonished world sentiments 
which, no doubt delivered to them under the warming 
influence of private conversations, were yet at very great 
variance with the actual facts of the case. For example, 
the happy Liberal who hobnobbed with German countesses 
and bankers was told in German Upper Silesia that the 
“‘German workers who cross the frontier daily have to 
pay five hundred zlotys a year for their cards.” The 
statement is entirely erroneous, for a man who is a real 
bona-fide worker has to pay no more than twenty-five zlotys 
a year for this indispensable article. The English wife of a 
German was also exaggerating when she informed the 
same unsuspecting innocent that she expended £40 for a 
passport available for six months. The utmost she could 
have paid, if she had been perfectly frank about it, was 
£11 in all. 

The fact is that these Liberals, who are going to 
revolutionize the new Europe, very speedily showed that 
they were not sufficiently equipped either with the historical 
knowledge or the political perspicacity which alone would 
enable them to estimate at their true value the interested 
communications of their German hosts. They appear to 
have had small independent preparation for considering 
with the requisite degree of detachment the problem to 
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which their attention was so promptly directed. They 
assume that Plebiscite Commissioners, League of Nations 
officials, and strange bodies which they call “‘ Councils of 
Ambassadors ”’ are mostly fools or, at any rate, are directed 
by no intelligent and unbiased motives in their efforts 
to lay down the boundaries of the new Europe. And 
—most grievous and dangerous fault of all—they follow 
an evil Liberal tradition of the last few years in making 
use of careless and unwarrantable language about con- 
troversies which they have imperfectly understood, and on 
information derived from only one of the parties engaged 
in such tangled controversies. 

To take the first of these points—their lack of sufficient 
historical preparation. By far the boldest and most 
audacious of them in this respect is one whom it will do 
no harm to mention—Mr. Garro Jones, M.P. To this 
revolutionary spirit the history of the past has hardly 
made any appea]. The treaty-makers at Versailles set out 
to make all things new on the map of Europe, and invented 
little States to which would be allotted frontiers artificially 
and unjustly drawn. Mr. Garro Jones just admits—he 
does no more—that there was a body known to history 
as the Polish Commonwealth, but he adds that “‘ a micro- 
scope was necessary before the generals and statesmen of 
the Allies could discern in this mythical Polish Common- 
wealth any seeds of separate nationality into which they 
could breathe a new life.” What a travesty of history is 
here! It is almost with an apology that one submits to 
consider it seriously. Does Mr. Garro Jones know anything 
of Polish history before 1772? Is he at all aware of the 
developments of Polish national feeling between the four 
successive Partitions ? Has he never carefully studied the 
history of the earlier part of the nineteenth century when 
the soul of Polish nationality—that scul, as Lord Acton 
put it, struggling to become incarnate in a body—was the 
animating power of all the serious disturbances of the 
arrangements settled at Vienna? Long before the Treaty 
of Versailles, therefore, it did not require the use of a 
microscope to detect the continued existence of Polish 
national aspirations. 

_ Mr. Garro Jones and his friends, however, will have 
it that the map-makers of the Treaty of Versailles were 
hasty and ill-informed bunglers imposing their own decisions 
on the bending backs of the repentant Germans. One 
wonders how such an idea got abroad, even before the 
publication of Sir Henry Wilson’s Diary and his somewhat 
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contemptuous record of the doings of these weak-minded 
and fickle Frocks. One suspects that Mr. Keynes had 
something to do with it, and that Mr. Lloyd George then, 
and in many speeches since, was responsible for investing 
it with a certain amount of plausibility. At any rate 
Mr. Lloyd George’s mistakes in history and geography 
have been the constant theme of many of the conversations 
of these foreign delegates who have chanced to review 
their recollections of a historic time. He has even been 
credited by many with that confusion between Silesia and 
Cilicia which is thus described by the late Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
who, with his practised journalistic experience, was able 
to envelop his readers in the very atmosphere of the 
Versailles debates. ‘‘ One of the principal plenipotentiaries 
addressed a Delegate who is an acquaintance of mine 
approximately as follows: ‘I can’t understand the spokes- 
men of these smaller States. To me they seem stark mad. 
They single out a strip of territory and for no intelligible 
reason flock round it like birds of prey round a corpse on 
the field of battle. Take Silesia, for example. The Poles 
are clamouring for it as if the very existence of their country 
depended on their having it. The Germans are still more 
crazy about it. But for their eagerness I suppose there 
is some solid foundation. But how, in Heaven’s name, 
do the Armenians come to claim it? Just think of it, 
the Armenians! The world has gone mad. No wonder 
France has set her foot down and warned them off the 
ground. But what does France herself want with it? 
What is the clue to the mystery ?’—My acquaintance, 
in reply, pointed out, as considerately as he could, that 
Silesia was the province for which Poles and Germans 
were contending, whereas the Armenians were pleading 
for Cilicia, which is farther east, and were, therefore, 
frowned upon by the French, who conceive that they have 
a civilizing mission there and men enough to accomplish 
it.’ Whatever comment we may make on this particular 
reminiscence, it is at any rate an advance portrayal of the 
attitude of mind manifested by Mr. Garro Jones and his 
wandering Sub-Committee. 

It is, in truth, simple nonsense to talk as if such a tale 
gave us any clue to the nature of the effective work done 
at the famous meeting at Versailles. The principal pleni- 
potentiaries, or the Big Four, or whatever name we like 
to call them, may have been singularly naif, or intriguing, 
or innocent of the first principles of historical or geographical 
detail, but behind them was a huge body of experts who 
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presented voluminous reports and reviewed every new 
proposal with exact and even meticulous care. To say, 
as the Liberal propagandists have been tempted to do, 
that what the treaty-makers did was to tear out fragments 
from the living heart of Germany, to bestow these fragments 
on Poland, and that Great Britain cannot undertake any 
obligations to defend such a nefarious operation, is to utter 
what anyone who has made a careful study of the facts 
knows to be very far from the truth. Mr. Garro Jones 
lumps the Corridor and Upper Silesia together, as if they 
were part of the same historical problem. As a matter 
of fact their historical pasts have been very different. The 
Corridor was Polish until 1772, and then Prussia seized it 
at the First Partition. At that time, however, Prussia was 
content to construct a Corridor out of Polish territory to 
connect Brandenburg with East Prussia, and it was not until 
the Second Partition that Danzig, much against the will 
of its inhabitants, was seized by the Germans. On the 
other hand, Upper Silesia, as a result of dynastic quarrels, 
was separated from Poland very early and was joined to 
Bohemia when Frederick the Great swallowed it up in 1742. 
In the case of Upper Silesia, however, it was brought out 
by the work and investigations of the experts at Versailles 
that, notwithstanding its long separation from Poland, it 
had never quite lost its Polish complexion, and that during 
the last decade the Polish movement had been gradually 
growing and winning fresh ground. 

Mr. Garro Jones and his friends appear to have been 
entirely oblivious of these historical facts. They had no 
sufficient groundwork of stable knowledge to oppose to 
the gentle seductions of their German hosts. They gave 
exaggerated importance to the smallest things. The fact 
that a workman’s dwelling-house is separated from his 
works by a frontier appears to them an intolerable wrong 
done to Germany. They did not visit, however, the Polish 
workman’s house that was separated from his works by 
the very same frontier. In fact, as the Poles furnish an 
enormous majority of the workers in Upper Silesia, it was 
probably a Polish workman both on this side and on that 
of the Polish-German frontier. But this never dawned 
on them as they prosecuted their one-sided investigations. 
They would have been better advised if they had made a 
study of what the experts of Versailles really set out to do. 
When their principals were confounding Silesia with Cilicia, 
or otherwise exposing the nakedness of the land, the expert 
discussions centred on what was “indisputably Polish” 
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and what was needed to give Poland the promised access 
to the sea. There was, of course, criticism of the expert 
reports on the Supreme Council. But there never was 
the most remote idea of giving to Poland any territory 
that was really and undoubtedly German. Ethnographical 
realities were always the first and last consideration when 
plotting out a new frontier. That was why Danzig was 
made a Free City, despite the earlier reports of the experts 
who set out to consider the case. As a result the present 
Corridor is, as anyone who investigates on the spot can 
easily discover, undoubtedly and indisputably Polish. In 
towns such as Torun and Bromberg the workmen are very 
willingly forgetting all the German they were taught at 
school, and the Kashubians along the borders of the Baltic 
tell you in voluble Polish that they do not want to speak 
German any more, and have made Polish the familiar 
language of their children. Of course, there are small 
anomalies in the frontier line of the Corridor. That was 
not the original discovery of a Liberal Sub-Commission. 
But for goodness’ sake don’t let us use unlicensed language, 
as if everyone who set himself to plan a fresh frontier at 
Versailles was either a fool or a knave. 

It is, however, the Upper Silesian settlement that has 
been the most familiar target of Liberal criticism. Yet 
it was the final settlement in Upper Silesia that was a con- 
cession made to the Germans, and the only considerable 
advantage which they gained after the Peace Terms had 
been first presented for their acceptance. The work that 
was done to make effective the results of the plebiscite 
was done with the most scrupulous care. The Committee 
appointed for the purpose by the League first gave to 
Germany the communes which, as shown by the plebiscite, 
were indisputably German, and to Poland those which were 
indisputably Polish. It was soon found, however, that 
there were many mixed communes, and that a final frontier 
line could not be drawn without creating many economic 
anomalies, and giving an opportunity for singularly ill- 
informed criticism to such minds as that of Mr. Garro Jones. 
After two months of hard and continuous work, aided by 
a Czech and a Swiss industrial expert, the Committee arrived 
at a frontier line which ensured that the Polish minority 
in Germany should be as nearly as possible equal to the 
German minority in Poland. There is not the slightest 
recognition of this hard work in the contemptuous attacks 
of the Liberal industrial reformers. Perhaps they did not 
even know of the further labours of a German-Polish Con- 
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ference to settle details, and labours which were embodied 
in a Convention which is the longest diplomatic document 
on record. Even at the present hour, when Liberals are 
content to listen with confiding simplicity to the plaints of 
their German hosts and hostesses, the Governments at 
Berlin and Warsaw are endeavouring to rectify any frontier 
anomalies by a system of exchange of German and Polish 
properties. 

But enough of such ill-informed criticisms. The men 
who think they can change treaties with a few strokes of 
the pen are the men who have never taken stock of the 
full difficulties of the situation. Why does Mr. Lloyd George 
go on careering through the country and telling his Liberal 
audiences that the ‘Treaties must be revised—and that 
obviously and chiefly in the interest of Germany? Has 
he really considered what would or might happen? Is he 
prepared with a new map of Europe which will be better 
than the old? And can any good purpose be served by 
encouraging Germany to believe that Britain has changed 
her mind, and that if Germany only proposes at the Council 
to have some frontiers revised, she will find that the great 
Liberal Party will maintain a benevolent interest in all 
her newest designs. Has he seriously remembered under 
what inflammable conditions he yields himself to ill-omened 
conversations ? There are, indeed, three great factors in 
Germany which, despite some well-trumpeted triumphs 
of the Left on local and provincial elections, must deprive 
Mr. Lloyd George’s plea for an immediate instalment of 
Disarmament of any chances of success. In the first place 
there is the fact that Germany, despite her small military 
strength on paper, which alone is noticed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, has still, as every soldier knows, large potential 
reserves of distinct military strength. In the second place 
there is the further consideration that influential bodies 
of opinion in Germany still cling to the idea that the German, 
being a Nordic man, or possessed of superior Kultur, stands 
on a different plane from such people as the Poles, and 
ought not, in any circumstances, to yield territory which, 
despite its ethnography, could be so much better administered 
by Teutonic super-officials. And in the third place, there 
is the fatal idea, still an animating force in the German 
mind, that you cannot have a great or stable State unless 
its territory is absolutely coterminous. This was the idea 
that animated the policy of Frederick the Great. It was 
he who seized Silesia and annexed the Corridor! What 
has Mr. Garro Jones and his Liberal friends to say to this ? 
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Is the territory of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
coterminous ? 

We are far too near Versailles to tolerate this reckless 
talk of immediate Treaty revisions. It seems quite plain 
that when the late ex-President Wilson drew out the first 
draft of Article XIX of the Covenant, on which all these 
plans for immediate revision are founded, he had in mind 
two conditions which had to be fulfilled before the Article 
could operate. In the first place, it had to be shown that 
the circumstances under which a frontier had been fixed 
had quite changed and that the old arrangement was no 
longer applicable. And in the second place, there must 
be a large measure of concurrence and agreement among the 
parties that their present frontier arrangement should be 
brought before the attention of the League. Are either 
of these requirements fulfilled in the cases on which these 
Liberals are so glib, and which, in the most light-hearted 
fashion, they are prepared to make a cause of contention in 
a Europe which is seething with a sense of insecurity and 
unrest ? 


J. H. Hartey 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


A FOREST TRAGEDY 
To THE Eprror oF THE National Review. 


Sm,—No Canadian should to-day stand in need of “expert advice ” in regard 
to the critical situation of our forests, nor can any claim ignorance of the facts 
as an excuse for his inactivity or failure to correct this grave situation. No 
intelligent person can now claim that “‘somewhere back in the wilderness ” 
there may be undiscovered forest resources, because our last great ‘“‘ unknown,” 
penetrated by the Hudson Bay Railway, has been shown by Government 
officials sent out to explore that territory, before construction of the railway 
began, to be insufficient even to supply the wood needed to construct the road. 

There are, in fact, no more forest worlds for Canada to conquer. The entire 
Dominion, from its southern boundary to the Arctic, and from Labrador to the 
Pacific Ocean, has now been opened up, and we know where every tree is and just 
how comparatively few there are. We can say with President Coolidge that 
“The sound of the axe has now been heard in our last virgin stand.” 

The leaders of our Government have travelled from the tip end of the Island 
of Cape Breton to where the sun sets in the Pacific, and must have noted the 
paucity of trees along the entire three thousand miles. They have noted that 
at least 80 per cent. of all dwellings are constructed of wood; that wood has 
supplied millions upon millions of telephone- and telegraph-poles, and that the 
more than fifty thousand miles of railways have required two thousand five 
hundred wooden ties for each mile of steel. They will have noted thousands of 
miles of wooden fences. They will have visited saw-mills on the coast that 
require @ million board feet of logs daily to keep them in operation, and noted 
the vast quantity of wood required by our coal-mines ; and, saddest sight of all, 
they must have seen the tremendous rafts, containing many millions of feet of 
magnificent logs, some of which came from giant, age-old trees that will never 
be reproduced on this continent again, being towed down the coast to furnish 
employment to the people of the United States. They must have visited many 
of our rapidly increasing number of paper-mills, constituting the greatest manu- 
facturing industry we possess, requiring a capital investment of half a billion 
dollars and providing Canada with the means to preserve not only her trade 
balance but to bulwark her very credit in the markets of the world—an industry 
which if forced to the wall either for want of raw material or from lack of 
profitable market for its product, would not only shake the foundations of 
Canada’s financial structure, but would bring heavy loss if not complete ruin 
upon thousands of our people who have invested their hard-earned savings in its 
securities. They would have noticed, further, the vast piles of pulp-wood 
stored at these mills, some of them running up to as much as two hundred 
thousand cords. Ah, yes, and again, I had almost forgotten. They probably 
have stood on the decks of our river steamers as they sailed down our beautiful 
and, as yet, unmarred St. Lawrence, and met towboat after towboat drawing 
long strings of barges, steamer after steamer, and schooner after schooner, loaded 
with pulp-wood on its way to enrich this same great nation to thesouth. They 
may have stood, as I have dene, on the station platforms at Sherbrooke or at 
McAdam Junction, or at one of many other points, and watched train-load after 
train-load of pulp-wood headed in the same southerly direction. 

If, after noting all these things, they will then just cast their eye over their 
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own official records, which are available to all, and which show that four and 
@ half times as many trees are destroyed by insects, fungi, wind, and fire as have 
been cut by the axe; and if they have just ordinary intelligence and are honest, 
they will not, as I said before, require the advice of any expert as to whether 
they should take every means within their power in order to preserve what 
remains of Canada’s fast-disappearing heritage of forest wealth, and so endeavour 
to prevent this country from inviting the fate of China and other countries, once 
strong and vigorous, but now weak and commercially stagnant because they 
permitted the despoliation of their once famous forest wealth. 

If serious thought is given to this enormous depletion of our forests, the 
question must arise in every sane mind as to just how much longer this continuous 
and ever-increasing drain can last. 

The Honourable George P. Graham supplied the best answer to this when he 
warned his colleagues in the House that ‘ our forests will soon be but a memory.” 


Frank J. D. Bargnsum 


ANNAPOLIS Royat, N.S. 


